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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Foreign Office is indisputably the worst filled of all our great 
offices of state. Equally unfettered with his colleagues by the 
high principles and generous sentiments which have at least been 
assumed to be characteristic of English statesmen, the Foreign 
Seeretary transcends them all in incompetence. Thrice has Par- 
liament in the course of one week seen him humiliated to a degree 
seldom experienced by any of his predecessors. In the House of 
Lords he has himself given the coup-de-grace to his own monstrous 
Extradition Bill; admitting the truth of all that has been ad- 
vanced against it, and pleading the inadmissible excuse of igno- 
rance of recent penal legislation in France. In the House of 
Commons, the ignorance of his duties, and readiness to compromise 





the national honour, aggravated by neglect to read a despatch in | 
the matter of the Florentine outrage, have been severely casti- | 


gated ; and he has only escaped exposure in the case of the Scotch 
missionaries expelled from Hungary by the device of having the 
House counted out. There is no security for the national honour, 
or for the safety of any one individual citizen in foreign parts, so 
long as the Earl of Malmesbury is Foreign Secretary. 

His colleagues, however, do their best to keep Lord Malmesbury 
in countenance. It was edifying to see the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer objecting to the reception of a petition from the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, presented by another Minister, the 
Secretary for Ireland,—objecting on the ground that it contained 
ae disrespectful to the Crown! The apology for this 
indecorous collision was the same as in the case of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s precious franchise-extension notice—want of previous com- 
munication. The Secretary of State for the Colonies remained 
silent though the petition related to his department: he was sup- 
pressed for the occasion. Not one of our Ministers appeared sen- 
sible of the importance of the document, or the perilous future of 
which it affords a glimpse. Sound in the political, more than me 
tionable in the economical principles it enunciates, it is a solemn 

rotest against the comaal constitution bestowed on the Austra- 
ian Colonies, and has an ominous resemblance to some of the re- 
monstrances transmitted from our old colonies in America imme- 
diately before the revolt. 

The general conduct of Ministers during the week has also been 
of a nature to accelerate their downward course in public estima- 
tion. The damaging abandonment of the Extradition Bill in the 
Lords was not worse than the shabby suppression of the Anti- 
Maynooth motion in the Commons; a motion which, though 
not avowedly originated by them, was winked at and dallied 
with in a way that has made them morally answerable for it. 
They have also so timed the issue of a proclamation against 
Roman Catholic processions as to give it the appearance of a de- 
vice for covering their ignominious retreat on the Maynooth ques- 
tion. They can indeed say that the proclamation is warranted by 
law, in strict consistency with their professed principles, and even 

erhaps that the obtrusive parade of Romanist processions tends to 
reaches of the peace, in the same way as Orange processions. 
There is no doubt that the Romish priesthood have lately evinced 
an aggressive spirit—a disregard of the laws against ostentatious 
publicity of their ministrations, which would not be tolerated from 
Protestants in Roman Catholic countries. But the prudence of 
the proclamation is not less questionable than that of the celebrated 
od tam Letter: it may give undue importance, and even fresh 
stimulus, to these petulant acts of insubordination; and, viewed 
in connexion with other acts of the Ministers, it does look sus- 
piciously like an electioneering ruse. 

By his partial opposition to the bill for facilitating the Disfran- 
chisement of Corrupt Boroughs, Lord Derby has managed to in- 
volye his “ order” in an unwise interference with the privileges of | 


| succeed. 


the Commons. By mutilating the bill, the Lords obstruct the 
attempts of the Commons to correct the growth of political corrup- 
tion; and the notorious influence of some of the Peers over various 
obscure boroughs, imparts to this obstruction the character of as- 
serting a right to do wrong. 

The best friend of Ministers—their most efficient ally in repair- 
ing their blunders—continues to be Lord John Russell.” Like pigs 
attempting to swim, they have been cutting their own throats; 
but Lord John has not been satisfied to leave them in that plight. 
Apparently for no better reason than to assert his indefeasible 
leadership, he tagged to the end of an inculpation of Ministers on 
the Tuscan question, a review of their sessional campaign, which 
enabled Mr. Disraeli to gloss over some of their most egregious 
| faults and of his own tamperings with consistency and truth. Lord 

Palmerston embraced the opportunity, in his character of inde- 
pendent chief, to attack sas quien for their conduct in the 
fuscan negotiations. He spoke, as usual, with animation and 
smartness, but with questionable soundness; for he would have 
availed himself of the Florentine misunderstanding to fasten a 
quarrel on his old unfriends at Vienna, instead of keeping fast 
hold of the responsible party, the Tuscan Government. 

One success Ministers ons enjoyed—their Militia Bill has 
passed the ordeal of the House of Lords. The debate on the 
second reading would have been featureless but for the racy speech 
of the Duke of Wellington. It was striking and impressive, like 

| everything from that quarter; and yet a severe critic might 
remark, that what the Duke calls a “ peace establishment” is in 
fact an establishment sufficient to enable this country to wage war 
| while professing to be at peace. It is curious that so clear- 
| sighted an administrator as the Duke of Wellington should argue 
that the ill-trained Militia of the Ministerial measure would 
prove efficient, because the thoroughly drilled and disciplined 
Militia of the Napoleonic war, who had been permanently under- 
arms for years, were found as reliable as regular troops. They 
were in fact regular troops in all but the name—as effective as 
~ soldiery can be when brought under fire for the first time. 
‘or one good deed, though tardily and ungraciously performed, 
credit must in fairness be allowed to the Lord Chancellor. Upon 
second thoughts, the opposition of the Lords to the Copyholds En- 
franchisement Bill is abandoned; and the bill will be allowed to 
| pass—it is understood, without modifications impairing its effi- 
| ciency. The Commons have passed the Metropolitan Water Sup- 
‘ply Bill through Committee; and the Metropolitan Burials Bull 
| has been read a second time. So there is some chance of a little 
| advancement in Sanitary Reform even this session, after all. 











The leading Liberals of Edinburgh propose that the approaching 
| vacancy in the representation of that city shall be filled up by the 
) return of Mr. Macaulay. In the peculiar relation established 
| between Mr. Macaulay and the Edinburgh constituency by his re- 
| jection at last election, they do not expect him to solicit their suf- 
| frages: they propose to nominate, canvass for, and obtain his re- 
turn, upon the simple assurance of one of his friends that if elected 
he will accept the seat so offered to him. This movement, if suc- 
cessful, will be a gratifying illustration of the growth, or rather 
the revival, of a sense of the true duties and privileges of electors 
| among the Edinburgh Liberals. There can be no doubt that the 
| political opinions and sentiments of Mr. Macaulay accord with 
| their own. It is admitted on all hands that the talents and ac- 
complishments of Mr. Macaulay render him a most efficient advo- 
eate of his and their common views. He was rejected at last 
election by a constituency which approved of the general course 
he had pursued, partly because some were discontented with 
his vote on one purely local question, partly because some thought 
'his tone had not been sufficiently deferential and submissive in 
| his intercourse with them; and his exclusion was effected 
' by a combination of men of the most opposite principles, and os- 
tensibly on the ground of Mr. Macaulay's support of the grant to 
Maynooth,—a miserable objection in any circumstances, and a 
false pretext in his case, since many who voted against 
him voted for Sir William Gibson Craig, who equally supported 
the Maynooth grant. By such conduct the electors of Edinburgh 
violated their duties as electors, inasmuch as, to gratify narrow 
sectarian spleen or private pique, they substituted an inferior for 
a more eligible member of the Legislature. On public grounds, 
therefore, as a testimony to the true principles of representation, 
irrespective of Mr. Macaulay’s personal claims and feelings, it is 
to be hoped that the movement of his Edinburgh admirers may 
It is honourable to a constituency to offer their suffrages 
to the best man, instead of waiting to be solicited by him; and 
there is true magnanimity in confessing an error or fault by re- 
pairing it. 


| 
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The concessions of the Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council to the National Society have probably caused more ex- 
citement. from the apparently surreptitious way in which they 
were made, than from their own importance. The Minute of Coun- 
cil in which they are embodied does, however, appear in one re- 
spect to concede too much to clerical authority. ‘The uncontrolled 
power to decide upon the exclusion of books or dismissal of teachers 
on religious grounds, conceded to the clergy, may perhaps be de- 
fensible ; but no sufficient reason appears for vesting in the Bishop 
of the diocese and the Archbishop ot the province an equal voice 
with the President of the Council in nominating the arbitrators 
who are to decide on questions of management which involve no 
religious element. This concession is calculated less to exempt 
Churchmen from the interference of Dissenters in the manage- 
ment of Church of England schools, than to increase the power of 
the clergy over the laity of the Established Church in matters 
purely secular. 














































































The French President is worried by his own creatures, as Acton 


uences quite so fatal. One week he is teazed by his journalists ; 
the next by the insubordination of his House of Representatives, 
in its virtual rejection of his sumptuary laws. In all this there is 


2d December. The prevailing political apathy in France insures 
it against any serious assault. The menaces to the corre- 
spondents of English journals appear to have been uttered in the 
wanton arrogance of conscious power, not in fear. 





The Burmese show no signs of submission. They make no 
overtures; they have attempted to recapture Martaban, and their 


ture movements ef the British force are uncertain. 
advance to the interior was doubtingly talked of; a possible re- 


at; but the prevailing opinion seems to have been, that the troops 
would be kept where they are during that unhealthy period of the 
year. Yet cholera was already widely spread among them. By 
the time they were in possession of Rangoon, every tenth European 
was an invalid or dead. 
death are published. No satisfactory reason has yet been assigned 


the rains; nothing said that can show whether absolute necessity, 
undue precipitancy, or procrastination, led to the selection of such 
an undesirable season. 


Debates aud Yrocerdings in Yarliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 14. Minute of Council on Education; Conver- 
sation—Surrender of Criminals (Convention with France) Bill, withdrawn— Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill, considered in Committee; Government amendment to 
leave out Counties and Universities carried by 78 to 34. 

Tuesday, June 15. Militia Bill; second reading. 

Thursday, June 17. Royal Assent by Commission to the Proclamation for Assem- 
bling Parliament, Law of Wills Amendment, and sixty-eight other Bills—Ecclesias- 
tical Courts (Criminal Jurisdiction) Bill, thrown out on second reading—Enfran- 
chisement of Copyholds Bill, passed through Committee—Lunatics Bill, postponed 
to next session—Suitore in Chancery Relief Bill, read a second time— Militia Bill, 
passed through Committee. 

Friday, June 18. New South Wales; Protesting Petition from the Legislative 
Council presented. 

House or Commons, Monday, June 14. Mr. Feargus O’Connor—Smithfield 
Market--Lord John Russell's Review of the Case of Mr. Mather and the Policy of 
Ministers— Maynooth Adjourned Debate; Motion to adjourn the House, carried by 
103 to 29. 

Tuesday, June 15. The Maynooth Debate finally evaporates— Prevention of Crime 
and Outrage in Ireland; leave for a Bill given to Mr. Napier—Expulsion of Scotch 
Missionaries from Austria ; Mr. Anstey’s Motion “ counted out.” 

Wednesday, June 16. Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Count-out” canvassed—Roman Catholic 
Processions ; Mr. Walpole’s Statement—Bishopric of Christchurch (New Zealand) 
Bill; adjourned debate concluded, and Bill read a second time by 111 to 34—Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor transferred to a Lunatic Asylum. 

Thursday, June l7. Morning sitting. Metropolis Water Supply Bill, considered 
in Committee. Evening sitting. Petition from the Colony of New South Wales read 
at the table— Metropolis Burials Bill, read a second time—Metropolis Sewers Bill, 
passed through Committee— New Zealand Government Bill, read a third time and 
passed— County Elections Polls Bill, thrown out on third reading. 

Friday, June 18. Morning sitting. Militia Pay Bill, passed through Committee 
—Improvement of Jurisdiction in Equity Bill, read a third time and passed—Com- 
mon Law Procedure Bill, passed through Committee—Case of Mr. 
ment—The Frome Vicar Case; Mr. Llorsman abandons his Select Committee—Crime 
and Outrage in Ireland Bill, read a second time, by 118 to 13—Encumbered Estates 
(Ireland) Bill, read a second time. 


TIME- TABLE, 














The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Tfour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 

Monday .ssscoceceees Sk .(m) 12h 15m Monday seccesseeee+s Noom 4... 4h Om 
6h .(m) 3h Om 

Tuesday .sccecececeee SM .eee 10h 10m Tuesday .escecceeeees Th 5h Om 
Th wees Sh Om 

Wednesday .... seve No Sitting. Wednesday .....6+00 Noon .... 6h Om 
Thursday ......+0+6 - Sh .... 9h Om Thursday ........... Noon .... 4h Om 
6h .(m) 2h lim 

Friday ..ceccccoscess Sh 4... Th 55m Priday.ccececeseeeess Noom ..., S3hdim 
6h .(m) Ih 30m 

Sittings this Week, 4; Time, i¥h 20m Sittings this Week, 9; Time, 47h 30m 
this Session, 60; — 125h 30m this Session, 82; — 549h 58m 





Lorp Jonn Rvssett on Mr. Marurr’s Casr, AND OTHER 
Misconpuct oF GOVERNMENT. 


rally to the present state of public affairs.” 





THE SPECTATOR. 


was by his dogs, though as yet with no ye of conse- | 


more of annoyance than immediate danger for the Government of the | 


assault on that outpost was pertinaciously maintained. The fu- | 
An immediate | 


turn to Madras and Calcutta, for the rainy season, dimly hinted | 


No returns of the cases of cholera and | 


for the commencement of operations so close upon the beginning of | 


Pascoe; State- | 


On the order of the day for considering the report of Supply, on 
Monday evening, Lord Joun Russe 1, according to notice, called the at- 
tention of the House of Commons to “ the case of Mr. Mather, and gene- 


At the outset, he expressed unwillingness to bring questions of foreign | 
policy before the House, When, lately, a protoco! upon Neufchatel was referred 








[Saturday, 
| be quoted against Members fortunate enough to be reélected to the next Par- 
liament, to close their mouths. Having, therefore, recapitulated the facts 
of the injuries and insults put on young Mr. Mather, he criticized the diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

The first complaint was made to the Tuscan Government by Lord Gran- 
ville; but Lord Granville likewise wrote to our Ambassador at Vienna, and 
stated the facts of the case as they had becn rted to him. Before the 
despatch to Lord Westmoreland was sent off to Vienna, accounts had been 
received from Florence, in which Mr. Scarlett stated that the Tuscan Go- 
vernment had engaged to make an official inquiry into the facts: Lord Gran- 
ville therefore added to his despatch to Lord Westmoreland, at Vienna, a 

ostscript which informed him of the primary acknowledgment obtained from 
fuscany, and that no instructions would be given to him to apply to Austria 
unless secondarily, and in the event that the inquiry ordered by the Tuscan 
Government were “not fairly conducted,” or that “influence were used to 
| Suppress the truth’’: then, her Majesty’s Government would look for repara- 
tion to Austria, and no doubt would receive such reparation. The inquiry 
promised to Mr, Scarlett was made by the Tuscan Government; and it wholly 
corroborated the account given by young Mr. Mather and the brother 
| who was present with him. “Mr. Mather states that he was crossing the 
| street in order to take his breakfast at a coffeehouse; that the street was very 
much crowded ; that he crossed between the troops and the band of music; 





| 
| 
| 
| 


that there were about fifty people between them; that in so doing he was 
struck sharply by an officer on the back with the flat of his sword; that he 
| turned round and asked the officer why he struck him; that he immediately 
| afterwards was struck in the face very violently by another officer; that he 
was staggering under this blow, and had scarcely recovered himself, when 
| the first officer, who had a drawn sword in his hand, cut him down, and in- 
flicted the wound to which I have alluded.” But a totally different account 
was prepared and given by the Austrian officers, through Marshal Radetzky, 
to our Ambassador at Vienna. The officers stated, that Mr. Mather impeded 
the way of Lieutenant Forsthiiber, who was marching on duty ; and he was 
fonshed by Lieutenant Forsthiiber with the flat of the sword, and enjoined to 
move out of the way. 

** In complying with this injunction,” says Marshal Radetzky, ‘*‘ Mr. Mather, ap- 

parently without intention, knocked against Lieutenant Baron de Karg; who, not be- 
ing on duty, was walking by the side of the detachment. The latter had the imprudence 
to strike him a blow in the face with his fist. The Englishman, irritated, turned 
round in a threatening attitude, and with his fist uplifted, after the manner of 
boxers, against First Lieutenant Forsthiiber, towards whom he advanced; when the 
latter, fearing to be exposed to a dishonouring insult, from which it necessarily be- 
hoved him to secure himself, struck him immediately a blow on the head with the 
edge of his sabre. Mr. Mather, whose wound, moreover, did not seem serious, was 
carried to the hospital. Although the civilians heard as witnesses by the Tuscan 
authorities do not represent the matter exactly as I have stated it, inasmuch as they 
pretend to have remarked nothing, or at least not to have perceived the menacing 
attitude assumed by Mr. Mather against First Lieutenant Forsthiiber, that cireum- 
stance is not the less proved by the depositions of the soldiers ; and there is the less 
doubt attaching to it, inasmuch as all the civilian witnesses assert that Mather was 
walking between the band and the detachment, and one of them expressly declares 
that he had observed that a sharp dispute had taken place between him and the 
officer in command. The character and conduct of First Lieutenant Forsthiber not 
allowing me to suppose that he acted without sufficient reason, I am of opinion that 
that officer was perfectly in the right, and that he absolutely did nothing but what 
he was bound to do, to defend himself from an outrage and its inevitable conse- 
quences.” 
: Now those two accounts were wholly conflicting. The Tuscan inquiry 
corroborated the account of young Mather, but Marshal Radetzky set that 
account at nought, on the evidence of his own soldiers. Now no pains were 
taken to produce the depositions of the soldiers, and see whether they were 
of superior weight to those of the civilians, English and Florentine ; and our 
| Government seems to have taken no means to sift or reconcile the accounts, 
It might be supposed they would either say, “‘ This is an unprovoked as~- 
sault,” or else say, “ This seems to have been an accidental encounter, 
partly oceasioned by the conduct of Mr. Mather in threatening an officer at 
the head of his detachment”: but no; instead of taking one or other of those 
opposite views, they took both views at once. For Lord Malmesbury wrote 
to the Tuscan Government— 

** Now, the evidence which has thus been obtained conclusively establishes that a 
most unprovoked outrage was committed on an unarmed and unoffending British 
subject by an officer in command of a military party acting for Tuscan purposes in 
the Tuscan dominions ” : 
while to the Earl of Westmoreland he wrote— 

** Assuming, therefore, with his Highness, that it was caused by a ‘ concourse of 
fortuitous and unfortunate circumstances,’ (concours de circonstances fortuites et 
malheureuses,) it is, nevertheless, the duty of the Tuscan Government, on whose 
territory these occurred, to present the sufferer with such a pecuniary compensation 
as he would have obtained in his own country if his life had been endangered either 
by a premeditated or an accidental injury.” ee 
| _ The conduct of the Austrian Government was very conciliatory. 
Buol wrote to the Earl of Westmoreland— 

**In the mean time, he would recommend an arrangement upon the principle of 
compensation, not for an insult, (for, according to your Lordship’s correspondence, 
that was not the ground upon which you placed this question, ) but for an unfortu- 
nate accident, in which no nationality was concerned.’ i 

There is certainly a passage in a despatch to Mr. Scarlett at Florence in 
which Lord Malmesbury said— : 

“My determination is that Mr. Mather should get what he would have obtained 
from an English court, had he been cut down at a review in Hyde Park by accident- 
ally hustling a violent soldier.” 

(Lord John could not understand how a‘man could cut another man 
down “by hustling a soldier.””) But ultimately Lord Malmesbury wrote to 
Mr. Mather— 

“* Mr. Scarlett has succeeded in obtaining for your son a practical atonement for 
the unmerited and brutal treatment he received at Florence.” 

Nothing could have been more fitting and becoming than the tone taken 
by Mr. Mather. Lord Malmesbury applied to him to assess his son’s da- 
mages. It was quite wrong to do that: Lord Malmesbury was the proper 
person to do it, and not Mr. Mather. Lord Malmesbury’s duty was to seek 
| the competent advice of her Majesty’s Advocate, and under that advice to fix 

what he thought right and take nothing less. But Mr. Mather assented, 
very reluctantly, evidently from a desire to show to Lord Malmesbury the 
same deference that he had evinced towards Lord Granville ; and he named 
50007. as a due punishment for the personal and national injury. There- 
| upon Lord Malmesbury, instead of repairing his blunder by telling Mr. 
Mather what was a proper sum, wrote to Mr. Scarlett that Mr. Mather de- 
| manded a pecuniary compensation, but that the sum he asked was exor- 
bitant. Mr. Scarlett informed the Tuscan Government that Mr. Mather had 
| made a demand which was exorbitant ; and he repeated that opinion several 
times in his official communications with the Tuscan Government. After all, 
| Lord Malmesbury fixed no minimum: he merely told Mr. Scarlett—‘* You 
| must if possible get 500/7. for Mr. Mather; or he should have such a sum as 
| would buy him an annuity. That is what he would have got in England. 
At last Mr. Searlett took less than half 500/., and the liberation of the two 
Stratfords ; an unsatisfactory and unbecoming arrangement, but one not so 
| indefensible as it would have been if Lord Malmesbury had not given him 


Count 








to by the Foreign Minister, Lord John asked for its production; but as soon | : D : : f iuhie aunee 
as the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs said it was not possible to lay it | Sueh vague instructions. Mr. Scarlett is a gentleman a id ne ee nt I a 
on the table, he supposed that state reasons influenced the Government, and | Tience, and if he had been specifically instructed he ee no ¢ ou . — 
he did not say a word more, or press for the production of the document. | asked for what he was told to ask, and not taken a fart — * aw “¥ on 
But here the Government has volunteered the publication of all the corre- | Lord Malmesbury wrote a despatch on the 21st of May, whic h ~ aM we 4 
spondence ; and he felt that if it were left unnoticed now, the laches might | the 24th of May, instructing Sir Henry Bulwer, that although her Majesty 
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June 19, 1852.] 


Government could not approve of Mr. Scarlett’s arrangement, yet they 
“would not, of course, refuse to recognize it.” But after this despatch 
was sent off, he read some des 
been delivered to him on the 22d of May, but which he had not read 
till after the despatch written on the 2lst was sent off on the 24th; 
and thereupon he wrote a last despatch opening up the whole question 

in, because Mr. Scarlett had given up the principle of Tuscan re- 
sponsibility, and desiring Sir Henry Bulwer to leave Florence and break 
off all communication with the Tuscan Government unless it should make 
what was deemed a sufficient reparation. On the whole, Lord Malmesbury 
so contrived, that Mr. Mather, who was the subject of the inquiry, and Mr. 
Scarlett, who was the person endeavouring to obtain redress for him, are the 
only persons who have suffered. Lieutenant Forsthiiber gets off with some 
applause, and remains very much as he was; while Mr. Mather’s character 
is injured, and Mr. Scarlett has a cruel censure passed upon him. ‘ The 
only consequence of this proceeding will be, that fritish subjects, residents 
and travellers, in Florence, will not have an able and intelligent Minister 
there to protect them. After the manner in which this transaction has been 
managed, I really cannot see what can now be done. I received a letter to- 
day from a gentleman saying that he had some time ago been seized by a 
Continental Government, and thrown into prison for twenty-four hours : he 
states that his case was taken up by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, and subsequently by Lord Granville, who remonstrated with the offend- 
ing Government; but that the present Secretary for Foreign Affairs had taken 
no notice of the matter. The only advice I can give this gentleman—and I 
take the opportunity of giving it him thus publicly—is not to ask the present 
Government to interfere in his case atall. If he has a grievance to complain 
of, I recommend him to follow the example of the great Captain Gonzales de 
Cordova in a similar position, who, when his Sovereign wanted to pacify him 
by a gift of the city of Lugo, told his Majesty that he liked his grievance better 
than the city. As far as Mr. Mather is concerned, the result to him is the 
offer of a thousand francesconi, which he rejected with disdain; in addition 
to which his character as a man of independence and disinterestedness has 
been blasted by the interference of our Government. All I can say on the 
subject is, that I will not take the course which Lord Derby did when he saw 
reason to censure the conduct of the late Government in regard to the affairs 
of Greece, but I will content myself with protesting against what has been 
done in Mr. Mather’s case in terms similar to those which his Lordship then 
employed. Lord Derby said on that occasion—‘ Surely it becomes the British 
Legislature to step forward and say that the Foreign Office of England is not 
England; that the highminded generous feeling of this great people is op- 
posed to measures such as have been taken by the Government of the coun- 
try ; that we separate our actions from theirs—our feelings from theirs—our 
views of justice and good faith from theirs.’ I also take leave to separate 
my feelings, my notions of justice and good faith, from the course which the 
Government has pursued in this case. I beg leave to enter my protest against 
conduct which seems to me to degrade this Government in the eyes of Eu- 
rope—against conduct which does not degrade this country, because the 
country takes far better and higher views than its Government of what is 
due to its character.” 

Having disposed of the Mather correspondence, Lord John took up the 
last portion of his notice, to call the attention of the House to the state 
of public business. His performance of this task was not a review of 
Government measures, but a criticism of Government policy. In suc- 
cession he touched on the evasive manceuvres which the Ministry prac- 
tised when they were new in office ; on their continual endeavour at later 
periods to break through the understanding that the transition session 
should be limited to the space necessary only for urgent and indispensable 
measures; on their later dishonest countenance of supporters who give 
to the constituency of Lincolnshire hopes of a reversal of the Free-trade 
policy, while before the constituency of Greenwich they parade a big 
loaf, and to that of Maidstone say they hope the blessings of cheap bread 
will be perpetual ; then on the lucid Free-trade financial speech of Mr. 
Disraeli, supplemented and answered by the eminently obscure speech of 
his own Premier at the Mansionhouse ; and lastly, on the election-address 
of Mr. Disraeli, upon whom, so late in the day, the light has broken that 
publie opinion is opposed to Protection, and that a wise statesman cannot 
defy the spirit of his age, but who nevertheless says that the rent of the 
land has been reduced by five millions a year, and hints at compensation 
for the loss. Passing on in his review, he observed that the credit of 
what the Ministers had actually done was a borrowed credit; for in- 
stance, their Chancery reform was prepared by the Commission of the 
late Government. He denounced the dangerous game pursued in regard 
to the Education Minutes of Council; and added his solemn warning, 
that the yielding up of mixed education, which the new policy involves, 
will hatch another Maynooth controversy, greater and more serious than 
the one already pending on the present Maynooth grant. The whole 
course of the Ministry seemed to him to mark them as equally destitute 
of principles and eager to adopt and encourage any proposal from any 
party which offered them an electioneering advantage,—a Maynooth ery 
from one, amendment of the management-clauses cry from another, in- 
quiry into mixed education from a third. Nevertheless, enough had 
crept out to warrant Sir James Graham in saying that the question 
before the country is one of confidence or no-confidence in Lord Derby’s 
Government. That is the question ; and Lord John anticipated that the 
coming elections will give a clear answer to that question, hostile to a 
Government with no principle but that of sailing before every wind. 

Lord Stanxey addressed himself to the criticism on the Mather corre- 
spondence ; bespeaking indulgence for his first appearance on a question of 
such magnitude, and premising further, that from the very first this ques- 
tion had been treated with an amount of prejudice and misrepresentation 
he believed hardly ever paralleled. 

The discrepancy in the language of Lord Malmesbury entirely vanished on 
looking into the whole correspondence. The word “accidental” applied pro- 
perly to the transaction in a national sense, as the evidence showed there 

ad been no premeditated insult to England; but the words “ brutal and 
unprovoked”’ were as perfectly true and applicable «s in any case that ever 
came under public notice to the individual act and injury. Objection was 
made to our seeking reparation in the Tuscan tribunals: but the question of 
which power was the one who should give us reparation was of primary im- 
portance and difficulty. No precedent applied to it, except perhaps that 
atforded by the presence of our army in Portugal; but even there the Duke 
of Wellington expressly stated that our soldiers remained amenable to the 
Portuguese tribunals. “If, moreover, we applied formally for redress to Aus- 
tria, we gave what we have not yet given, a formal recognition of the abso- 
lute military occupation of Tuscany by Austria; and there could hardly be a 
more difficult question than might then have arisen,—namely, the question 
of how far we should interfere with Austria if the legal tribunals of Tuscany 
had chanced to acquit the offenders in manifest defiance of all law and evi- 
dence. As to Mr. Mather, the Government had not the least intention to in- 
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the carliest opportunity of bearing testimony to his character; for if under 
excited feelings he had not always done justice to the Government, that was 
no reason why they should not do justice to him. Mr. Scarlett had not been 
uninstructed as to a minimum; he had been instructed to take not less than 
5007. When he was disavowed, it was not for having taken less than he 
should have taken, or for having taken as part of the terms the release of 
two other prisoners whose release had been promised before, but for having 
expressly surrendered the principle of Tuscan responsibility, and accepted 
a as a charity from the Grand Duke. 

Mr. Osnorne was one of those who lamented the course Lord John 
Russell had taken, because if there ever was a case which ought to be con- 
sidered on its own merits separately from the general imbecility of this 
Government, it was the case of Mr. Mather, and the conduct of the noble- 
man whom the country had the misfortune to see installed in the Foreign 
Office. 

Asking who had ever heard so lame and impotent a defence as that made 
by Lord Stanley, he further weakened that defence by dashing away some of 
its supports. What precedent was that of our occupation of Portugal, when 
in this case Austria occupies Tuscany under an express stipulation that the 
occupying troops are not to be amenable to any authority but that of the 
Austrian Minister of War; and when there is the further remarkable stipu- 
lation, that those troops are not to leave the country without the mutual 
consent of both parties—that is, until Austria shall choose? Throwing scorn 
on the peddling spirit which had reigned over Lord Malmesbury’s whole ne- 
gotiation—the whole drift of which was simply, ‘* You must hold firm lan- 
guage on the theme of what can be got,’’—he especially attacked the un- 
worthy maneeuvre by which Mr, Mather had been drawn into an unwilling 
mention of a sum, and then behind his back damaged in character by repre- 
sentations that he was the first to suggest a money compensation. That 
course had—Mr, Osborne knew it—caused the English to pass by Mr. Mather 
with contempt, under the impression that he had first put the question on 
the national hence, and then said he was ready to take 500/. “The Aus- 
trians, so far from expressing contrition, had commended Lieutenant Forst- 
hiiber’s conduct, and he was going about Florence as a sort of hero, as ‘the 
man who had cut down the Englishman.’ (No, vo!/"’) Yes, Mr. Osborne 
knew it to be the case ; and it was said Lord Malmesbury had given Lieute- 
nant Forsthiiber ‘a step.’ The noble Lord had been distinguished through 
this affair not so much for incapacity as for infirmity of purpose and great 
ignorance. He had never called on the Queen’s Advocate for his opinion, 
but, having a ready but ungrammatical pen, he trusted to himself alto- 
gether ; and the only man who showed well in the case, and kept up the 
character of the country, was Mr. Mather.’’ There seemed to be * looming 
in the distance’’ a chance that Mr. Disraeli would break away from the bad 
company about him. Mr. Osborne advised him, at all events, to send Mr, 
Scarlett to a quiet place, where there are no foreign troops, and to put Lord 
Malmesbury on the half-pay list, if there be such a thing in the Foreign 
Oftice. He concluded by again expressing his regret that the question had 
been brought on in its present shape, and that the forms of the — pre- 
vented him from moving a direct vote of censure on Lord Malmesbury for 
trifling with the honour of the country, and for having disgraced us in the 
eyes of the whole Continent of Europe. 

As Mr. Osborne sat down, he was greeted by loud cheers, and by cries 
of * Move, move!” 

The Marquis of Granny now threw in a long statistical speech against 
the Free-trade commercial policy. He set himself to prove that all 
classes of the community are suffering from that policy; which ought 
therefore to be gradually modified, and eventually reversed. 

As soon as he had poured out the whole of his Protectionist budget, 
Lord Patmerston rose, and disposed of it with a few sentences of con- 
tempt. He would not waste the time of the House by a discussion now 
so idle; feeling sure that Protection is dead, and that the people will act 
the part of Registrar-General of Deaths over its venerable corpse at the 
coming election. 

Ile had read with anything but satisfaction the Mather correspondence. 
The whole case seemed to him, not a comedy, but a tragedy of “All in the 
Wrong.” There was much to criticize in the conduct of all parties but Mr. 
Mather and his son. The late Government was wrong—(Cheers from 
Ministerial benches)—the present Government was wrong—(Cheers from th: 
Opposition benches)—and he was sorry that Mr. Scarlett was also wrong. 
Taking the conduct of the present Government first, he backed the assertion 
of Lord John Russell, that Lord Malmesbury was very wrong in asking Mr. 
Mather to assess the damages; and again incomprehensibly wrong, both iu 
conduct and feeling, in stating to the Tusean Government that Mr. Mather 
had made an “ exorbitant demand.” He was again wrong in confining the 
formal demand of redress to the Tuscan Government; for he well knew of 
the convention between Tuscany and Austria to which Mr. Osborne had re- 
ferred; and he knew that so strictly had that convention been acted on, tlint 
when some drunken Austrian soldiers insulted the Grand Duke's family | 
hauling them out of their carriage in order to replace them by a staggering 
comrade, redress was only granted through the trial and punishment of the 
men by their own officers. The lesson read to Tuscany was a good one— 
that if they gave themselves up to a great power, we would not acknowledge 
that step, but would say we did not care a pin for it; and would insist on 
their own responsibility, and make them pay another time. But it would 
have been more impressive if we had gone to the greater power, and said to 
that state, that responsibility attends power; if we had taken the handy 
mode of saying, *‘ If you overbear this weak country, we will have repara- 
tion from you for the outrages of your garrison, instead of from the weaker 
power you have overborne.”” Lord Malmesbury seemed also to have ben 
most wrong and hasty in disavowing Mr. Scarlett for surrendering the prin- 
ciple of Tuscan responsibility; for Mr. Scarlett ay adhered to it, In 
his reply to the Duke of Castiliagno, on the 11th April, he said— 

* T accept your arrangement; but as you have thought right to reaffirm your p 
ciple as to the non-responsibility of Tuscany, I think it right to refer you to 
note of the 18th March, in which the principle of the British Government is | 
down that you are responsible; and I tell you that the British Government m 
tains that principle in all its integrity.” 

Upon the point of the tone assumed to the Court of Vienna, the late Go- 
vernment was itself open to criticism; for Earl Granville expressly said to 
the Earl of Westmoreland, “I have no instructions to give you’’; and no 
application was made to the Austrian Government. That was an error; for 
prima facie the Austrian Government was the party from whom redress 
should have been demanded; and if they had shown us proofs that the 
officer who cut down an unarmed man had done so in obedience to the ru! 
of their service, then we should have been entitled to say to them—* You ni sy 
make what regulations you like, provided they are not attended with inj 
to a British subject; but when a British subject suffers by those regulatx 
they become improper, and we expect that you shall at all events make 
apology. 

oy error of Mr. Scarlett, Lord Palmerston seemed to think, was 
acceptance of the two young Stratfords as yy of the damages for Mr, \',.- 
ther; because Lord Palmerston had himself, while in the Foreign O 
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had already been promised. But this error of Mr. Scarlett only produced 
another error by Lord Malmesbury, who seemed to think he must adopt all 
the acts of his authorized agent; whereas in diplomacy you may always dis- 
avow your agent if he diverges from your instructions. 

Lord Palmerston concluded with some remarks on the lamentable unex- 
ampled system of cruelty, tyranny, and violence of every sort, existing in 
the Neapolitan and Roman Btatess and on the serious international import- 
ance of the continued occupation of Tuscany by Austria and of Rome by 
France,—a state of things to which he gravely Sacnghs the earnest atten- 
tion of a British Government on terms with the two Governments mainly 
interested in a decision upon the matter. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer opened with compliments to Lord 
Palmerston on his high authority, and on his excellent tone and temper ; 
and with a small arrow of sarcasm at “ the usual airy manner” of Mr. 
Osborne, the “honourable and gallant’? Member for Middlesex. Fol- 
lowing Lord Stanley over the grounds of his defence of Lord Malmesbury, 
Mr. Disraeli amplified and enforced that defence, and finished it off with 
a good point—it was not well to impeach on such a subject, even with a | 
dissolution impending ; and so Lord John Russell seemed to think. 

Turning then to Lord John’s strictures on general policy, he made a 
general rejoinder, both defensive and aggressive. 

The attack had been made early ; and then again. He supposed this was 
the last forlorn hope: but the drum was mufiled, and the fire had slackened ; 
and he might say confidently that the citadel would not be yielded. Taunts 
had been thrown out that the credit of Chancery Reform was borrowed : 
to whomever that credit was due, it was a credit to be proud of; but if it | 
was not due to the present Government, it had also been disclaimed by the 
late Government ; for when it was mentioned in Mr. Disraeli’s modest list | 
atter the new Ministry came in, Lord John received it with a derisive 
scoff. There were also taunts of using religion and education for party 
purposes: Lord John remembers “ the Appropriation-clause”’ and shrinks 
in horror from the repetition of such maneuvres. Mr. Disraeli defended his 
Buckinghamshire address. He defied the exposure of one word ever uttered by 
him to the effect that the Corn-laws were for maintaining rent; but he 
argued, that if rents have been considerably diminished by hasty and unjust | 
legislation, there is a just claim for redress. He contended with lengthened 
argument, that his ition and principles on commercial policy are now 
what they have ever been. He denied that at any time after the Corn-law 
and Sugar-law legislation of 1846 and 1847, much as he condemned that 
legislation, had he ever maintained a recurrence to the same laws that regu- | 
lated those matters before. ‘I say now, what I said before in this House, 
that I will not pin my political career or any policy which I think may be 
necessary to this great and prosperous country, on what is, after all, 
not a principle, but a measure ; and it is possible that, as a mea- 
sure of finance, I should be glad as a financier that there should be a | 
moderate fixed duty on corn. But if I find —by circumstances which 
Ido not wish —— to describe—(Langhter, and “ Oh, oh !”’)— 
by acts which I have no wish to denounce—that a fiscal proposition is 
invested with so much popular odium that it would be one of the unwisest 
things a Minister could do to propose a tax which the people dislike, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I cannot say I feel myself bound in honour to make that 
the basis of my policy, and the only measure which is a panacea for a suffer- 
ing community. Our wish is, that the interests which we believe were un- 
aay treated’ in 1846 should receive the justice which they deserve, with as 
ittle injury to those who may have benefited more than they were then en- 
titled to benefit, as is possible for human wisdom to devise. Our object is to 
do justice to those classes to which we believe you acted unjustly im 1846; 
and we wish to do that without disturbing the system which is now esta- 
blished.”” (Cheers and laughter.) 

He finished with a backhanded stroke at Sir James Graham. ‘ When the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of London talks of our being a party 
without principles, he seems to admit that he is in Opposition without a ery. | 
(Laughter and cheers.) He confesses that nothing is left—no principles, no 
opinion, no movement, no agitation. What is left to the noble Lord? With 
the imagination of a poet—for he is still a poet—at his last gasp, to my 
— surprise, he discovers a resource. Something we must rally round. 
Ve must rally round, he says—it is the only thing he said to us—that pro- 
found oye of the right honourable gentleman the Member for Ripon. 
The right honourable gentleman has emblazoned upon his standard the origi- 
nal and pains inscription, ‘Do not trust in the Government of Lord 
Derby.’ Why, a year ago, upon the selfsame standard was emblazoned, ‘ Do 
not trust in the noble Lord the Member for the City of London.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) Sir, we shall survive the want of confidence that is refused us by the 
right honourable gentleman the Member for Ripon; and if the only way | 
in which the noble Lord thinks he can make the present Government un- | 
popular—if the only mode by which he thinks he can upset the present Ad- 
ministration is to announce to the country that it does not possess the con- 
fidence of the right honourable gentleman the Member for Ripon—why 
then, Sir, I must express my heartfelt confidence that this time next 
year we shall still have the honour of serving her Majesty.” 

Lord Duptey Sruarr vindicated the character of Mr. Mather; and 
stated that several letters in the correspondence had not been included in 
the papers laid on the table, 

The report of the Committee of Supply was then received. 

Tue Miura Bix. 

The second reading of the Militia Bill in the House of Lords was 
moved by the Earl of Derny in a speech of considerable length, particu- 
larly putting forward at the outset the reasons for increasing our national 
safeguards presented by the state of France and the Continent of Europe. 

Soon after taking office, he had expressed his confidence in the personal | 
pacific disposition of the present ruler of the French Republic towards this | 
country: subsequent circumstances have tended further to increase and 
strengthen that confidence: he could not, however, shut his eyes to the 
frequent changes which have taken place of late years in the government of 
France; or to the fact that there are still in that country many unquiet 
spirits, only nae down by the stern hand of discipline, but impatient of the 
control to which they are subjected, and among whom in various quarters 
feelings are entertained by no means friendly to this country. 

In his lengthened observations in explanation and defence of the measure 
before the House, Lord Derby prominently pictured the heavy infliction on 
the people which the ballot would be; and took credit for that particular 
framing of the measure which would dispense with the ballot except as the 
last resort. He also laid great stress on those provisions which transfer to 
the national funds considerable charges hitherto borne by the counties in 
respect of the organization and support of the Militia. 

The Marquis of LanspownE urged a moderate opposition to the bill, 
as a measure which would raise an inefficient force at an unnecessary cost. 

Though respecting the constitutional repugnance to a standing army, he 
felt it his duty to avow his opinion, that the best, safest, and most efficient 
defence, would be found in an increase of the standing army. He thought 
an army of reserve would be preferable to the force proposed, and not much 
more expensive, 
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The Duke of WetuincTon any with characteristic emphasis in favour 
of the bill, to the following effect. 
“T am certainly the last man to have any hesitation of opinion as to the 
relative advantages of meeting an enemy with disciplined or with undisci- 
lined or half-disciplined troops. The things are not to be compared at all. 
With disciplined troops, you are acting with a certain degree of confidence 
that what they are ordered to perform they will perform. With undisci- 
plined troops, you can have no such confidence; on the contrary, the 
chances are that they will do the very reverse of what they are ordered to 
do. But we must look a little at the state in which we stand at the present 
moment. This country is at peace with the whole world, except in certain 
parts, or on the frontiers of its own distant dominions, with which operations 
of war are carried on by means of our peace establishment. You are now 
providing for a peace establishment: you are at ~ with the whole world ; 
you are providing for a peace establishment. say that peace establish- 
ment ought to have been effectually — for long ago. If it had been, 
we should not have needed now to be told, as we have been by the noble 
Marquis, about the number of days and weeks it will take to train the Mi- 
litia recruits, or about the futility of expecting anything to the purpose from 
troops with their three weeks’, or their six weeks’, or what time it may be, 
training. We have never, up to this moment, maintained a proper peace 
establishment—that’s the real truth; and we are now in that position in 
which we find ourselves forced to form a peace establishment such as this 
country requires. I tell you, that for the last ten years you have never had 





| in your army more men than enough to relieve the sentries on duty of 


your stations in the different parts of the world: such is the state of your 
peace establishment at the present time, such has been the state of your 
peace establishment for the last ten years. You have been carrying on war 
in all parts of the globe, in the different stations, by means of this peace 
establishment: you have now a war at the Cape, still continuing, which you 
carry on with your peace establishment; yet on that peace establish- 
ment, I tell you, you have not more men than are enough to relieve the sen- 
tries at the different stations in all parts of the world, and to relieve the dif- 
ferent regimentsin the Tropics and elsewhere, after services there—of how long 
do you suppose >—of, in some cases, twenty-five years, in none less than ten 
years; and after which, you give them five years at home, nominally—for 
it is only nominally in a great many cases. There were, for instance, the 
last troops who were sent out to the Cape; instead of keeping them five 
years at home after their long service abroad, I was obliged to send them 
out after they had only been sixteen months at home. My Lords, I tell 
you, you’ve never had a proper peace establishment all this time. We are 
still at peace with all the world; let us, then, have a peace establishment— 
our constitutional peace establishment; and, when you have got that, see 
what you will do next. The noble Marquis, my noble friend, if he will 
allow me so to call him, says he thinks he should prefer an army of reserve. 
An army of reserve! what is an army of reserve? Is it an army to cost less 
than 40/. each man all round? If he thinks that possible, I tell him that 
we can have no such thing. But what I desire—and I believe it is a desire 
the most moderate that can be formed—is, that you shall give us, in the 
first instance, the old constitutional peace establishment. When we have 
got that, then you may do what you please. The noble Marquis says, very 
truly, that these 50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 militiamen, won’t be fit for ser- 
vice in six months, or twelve months, or eighteen months: but I say they'll 
be fit, at all events, for some service ; and certainly they'll enable us to employ 
in the field others who are fit for service ; and in time they will themselves be- 
come fit for service. In the last war we had in service several regiments of Eng- 
lish Militia, and they were in as high a state of discipline, and as fit for service, 
as any men I ever saw in my life. It was quite impossible to have a body 
of troops in higher order, or in higher discipline, or more fit for discipline, 


| than those bodies of British Militia were at the commencement of the present 


century up to 1810; they were as fine corps as ever were seen: and, I say, 
no doubt these bodies of 50,000 men or 80,000 men, whatever the number 
may be, will be so too, in the course of time. Everything has its beginning, 
and this is a commencement. You must make a beginning here, and see 
that it will take some months before you can form reserve regiments. The 
armies of England, who have served the country so well, are your Lordships 
so mistaken as to suppose that they were ever composed of more than one- 
third of real British subjects—of natives of this island? No such thing. 
Look at the East Indies; not more than one-third of the soldiers there are 
such British subjects. Look at the Peninsula; not one-third of the men 
employed there were ever British soldiers. Yet I beg your Lordships to ob- 
serve what services those soldiers performed. They fought great battles 
against the finest troops in the world; they went prepared to face everything 
—ay, and to be successful against everything, or this country would not have 
borne with them. Not one-third of those armies were British troops; but 
they were brave troops, and not merely brave—for I believe every man is 
brave—but well-organized troops. Take the battle of Waterloo; look at the 
number of British troops at that battle. I can tell your Lordships, that in 
that battle there were sixteen battalions of Hanoverian Militia, just formed, 
under the command of the late Hanoverian Ambassador here—Count Kiel- 
mansegge—who behaved most admirably ; and there were many other foreign 
troops who nobly aided us in that battle, avowedly the battle of giants— 
whose operations helped to bring about the victory which was followed by 
the peace of oy that has now lasted for thirty-two or thirty-four 
years. I say that however much I admire Far ree agree troops, and 
most especially British disciplined troops, I tell you, you must not 
suppose that others cannot become so too; and no doubt, if you be- 
gin with the formation of corps under this act of Parliament, they will in 
time become what their predecessors in the Militia were; and if ever they do 
become what the former Militia were, you may rely on it they will perform 
all the services they may be required to perform. I recommend you to adopt 
this measure, as the commencement of a completion of the peace establish- 
ment. It will give you a constitutional force : it will not be, at first, or for 
some time, everything we could desire, but by degrees it will become what 
you want—an eflicient auxiliary force to the regular army.” (/’requent 
cheers greeted the Duke in the progress and at the close of this spcech.) 

Earl Grey opposed the measure with a detailed speech; urging 
strongly the objections already mooted in the House of Commons on tlic 
ground of expense. This point, in reference to the ballot, seems new— 

The noble Earl forgot to mention one circumstance, which perhaps mitt- 
gated the hardship of the ballot, but which was liable to great objection in 
another respect. By the act of 1802, every man drawn for the Militia was 
entitled to claim from the parish in which he lived half the current price of 
a substitute. Consequently, if 80,000 men were drawn in the next two years 
for the Militia, the parishes of this country might be exposed to a tax of 
1,200,000/. for this purpose, supposing the price of a substitute should rise to 
30/. He was reminded that this claim could only be made in case the pro- 
perty of the man drawn did not exceed 500/.; but of course the property of 
the great majority would not exceed that amount. 

The Earl of Ex:esmerer supported the bill, and gave some personal 
explanations. 

For a long time his opinions on the subject had afforded amusement to 
gentlemen at Peace Society meetings; but now a large majority of the people 
and both Houses of Parliament displayed a general concurrence in the ne- 
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cessity for such a measure. He thought it would be unfortunate if this | 
conversion and change of opinion should be ascribed to passing events, or to 
the character of persons in high places. For himself, having held these 
opinions four years ago, it was unnecessary to say that his views had not 
been affected by persons, things, or events in France. There were, however, 
in France as well as in England, many roads to a spurious and temporary 
pularity : he saw no reason, grounded upon any personal characteristic of 
Pools Napoleon, that he would use his power in a direction hostile to this 
country, unless he found that the honour and interests of the country he 
ruled were concerned in such a movement. 

**He had perhaps put the case too strongly, and somewhat irreverently, | 
when he said that if a superior French force were to appear before the Me- 
tropolis, the Lord Mayor would meet them with the keys of the City at one 
gate while the Foot Guards marched out at the other. He did not suppose that 
the French would take possession of Regent Street, or march their troops into 
the City, so long as it had not capitulated, and the inhabitants determined to 
defend it. Wherever such a course had been adopted the invaders had suf- 
fered loss. At Buenos Ayres a body of regular troops had been driven out 
from the city by men who were little better than savages. This was not the 
modern practice of war, and all that was necessary to justify his argument 
was to assume that the English army were unable to mect the invaders in 
the open field. When Napoleon appeared before Vienna with 100,000 men, 
in 1805, he did not march his army into the capital at once : a large Austrian 
army were then in Vienna, and the course which Napoleon adopted was to 
take up a station where his artillery commanded the town ; the Austrians 
knew the city would be bombarded unless it capitulated, and the Royal 
Family, within twelve hours, left the city, the Austrian army retired beyond 
the Danube, and the municipal authorities came out to Napoleon with 
the keys: every one felt that the French could not be left to bom- 
bard the town. But the strongest case was that of Milan in the late war : 
Charles Albert was under the strongest obligations to the Milanese, 
and he chivalrously retired before the Austrian army, to defend the capital : 
he had 20,000 of his best troops there, but when the Austrians came up 
with a park of artillery, and he felt himself unable to meet them outside 
the walls, Charles Albert marched out at one gate while the Mayor went out | 
at the other with the keys of the city. The best troops and the best army 
in the world would be, under the same circumstances, reduced to the same 
necessity. His allusion to the Foot Guards was not intended to impeach 
the bravery of that distinguished portion of the Army, for he remembered 
too well their many brilliant services in the field: he had only used the il- 
lustration to express the impossibility of defending a wealthy, populous, and 
unfortified capital, from within, when an enemy in superior force were at 
its gates. With these views, he must give his warmest support to any Go- 
vernment which took measures to provide for the safety and defence of the 
country.” (Cheers.) 

The bill was read a second time. 

SuRRENDER OF CRIMINALS TO FRANCE. 

After a question by Lord Brovenam, on Monday, the Earl of Maumes- 
BURY stated that the Government had determined to withdraw the Sur- 
render of Criminals (Convention with France) Bill, on the ground of a seri- | 
ous alteration which has just taken place in the law of France. Under that | 
law as it now stands, the I'rench Government would seem to have the power 
to reclaim any criminal from any part of the world wherever he commit- | 
ted the offvnce,—though it were not committed on French ground, and 
though the party were not a Frenchman. Lord Brovenam—* Yes; an | 
Englishman in London.” Lord MAtmessury considered that to pass 
such a bill now would be extremely dangerous; and he announced that 
the Government has for the present suspended the further progress of the 
measure, 


Maynoorn. 

Nearly at the end of the evening sitting of Monday, when it was 
nearly three o'clock on Tuesday morning, the adjourned Maynooth 
debate came round to its turn. Mr. Spooner insisted on going on with 
it then, or on dividing. But such a proposal was strongly opposed. 
Mr. Rounpvett Pater said, he was desirous of expressing his views on 
the question ; and there were indications that other speakers would rise 
if there were another opportunity. A motion to adjourn was made, and 
being pressed to a division, was carried, by 103 to 29. Mr. Spooner in- 
timated that he should take that division as the index of the feeling of the 
House on his original motion. 

Next day, Tuesday, Mr. Krocu asked Mr. Spooner, what day he 
should fix to resume the debate. Mr. Spooner now answered distinctly, 
that he meant to take the division of last night as a division on the main 

uestion. “ That division showed clearly what was the opinion of 

e House; and he did not mean to take any further step in the 
matter.” This avowal brought on a warm skirmish on the motives 
and tactics of parties, and on the real meaning of the previous vote. 
In the midst of the mélée, Mr. Kroon reiterated, with details, his 
charges that the Government, especially Lord Naas, the Irish Secretary, 
are giving all their influence to several candidates in Ireland who use in 
their addresses the common phrase, “ As to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
of last session, we are perfectly prepared to vote for its repeal.” Mr. 
OsBorne seconded Mr. Keogh so sharply in the combat of accusations, 
that Mr. Beresrorp distinguished him as the “ Thersites of Middlesex.” 
Towards the end of the discussion, the SPEAKER intimated that the order 
for resuming the debate was not on the paper ; and in reply to a question 
by Mr. Hrapiam, Mr. Spooner answered, that he had no intention of 
giving any notice to place the order on the paper, because he knew it was 
perfectly useless, So that the main question seems now to have finally 
evaporated. 





Roman Catnoxic Procrsstons. 

Mr. Krocu put a question to the Home Secretary regarding a Royal 
proclamation just published in the London Gazette, and which was in- 
tended to enforce certain clauses in the Roman Catholic Relief Act, di- 
rected against Roman Catholic ecclesiastics wearing the dress of their 
order in public, 

Observing that those clauses had lain dormant since the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, and had never been enforced either by the Duke of Wel- | 
lington, Lord Melbourne, or Sir Robert Peel—and quoting from the Morning 
Herald, an organ of the Government, some praises of the proclamation for | 
its manliness on the eve of an election—Mr. Keogh asked, first, whether | 
the proclamation would be published in the Dudlin Gazette? and secondly, 
was it intended to prosecute the Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastics for doing 
what they had been permitted to do since the year 1829 by every Govern- 
ment? or was this merely a set-off against the want of a debate on the ques- 
tion of Maynooth ? 

Mr. Wa.pote corrected Mr. Keogh’s recital of the law. The statute 
referred to two matters,—first, to the appearance of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics in the habit of their order in public; second, to Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics exercising the rites and ceremonies of their religion 


} House went into Committee. 





except in their usual places of worship or in private houses. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s explanation seemed to show that the proclamation was only ad- 
dressed to a general breach of the latter branch of the law, which was on 
the eve of being made by Roman Catholics. 

Two months ago, the Government heard of a procession of Roman Catho- 
lies in Ireland where a Roman Catholic Bishop took part; where they 
moved four miles along the public road, carrying banners, crucifixes, and 
images of the Virgin and infant Jesus; and where there was actual danger 
that there would be a breach of the peace. The Government wrote to the 
Bishop, expressing a hope that he had appeared in his dress inadvertently, 
and without intention to violate the law; and giving him a friendly intima- 
tion that no notice would be taken of that proceeding, but a warning that if 
the law were violated again it would be put in force and vindicated. Since 
that time the Government has not heard of a similar offence in Ireland. 
No notice will be given in the Dublin Gazette, unless the private warning 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in Ireland be disregarded. 

But “it came to the knowledge of the Government, that the Roman Catho- 
lics were going to renew those religious processions along the public high- 
ways which had been done away with for three hundred years: these were 
the very words as taken down in evidence; and it was further stated, that 
they were going to do this by marching from village to village with banners 


} and emblems of their faith in honour and celebration of the mass of the Vir- 


gin Mary.”’ Now such processions would certainly “ give great annoyance 
to many of her Majesty’s Protestant subjects—(Loud cheers)—and would 
again endanger the public peace.”” Therefore the Government had resolved 
to enforce the law; “for it must be obvious that these processions, if they 
were allowed to continue, instead of allaying religious differences, would 
very materially increase them, and would, I fear, frequently terminate in 
very serious breaches of the peace.” 
Crime AND OvuTraGE IN IRELAND, 

In moving for leave to bring in a bill to continue the act originally 
passed in 1847 for repressing crime and outrage in certain parts of Ire- 
land, Mr. Narrer stated, that if the existing act were allowed to expire, 
seven counties, two counties of cities, and portions of twelve other coun- 
ties, now under proclamation, would emerge from the operation of the 
repressive law; and the prisoners apprehended under the proclamations, 
and now awaiting their trials, would be discharged. It would in fact 
operate as a general gaol-delivery. Several Irish Members—Mr. Law- 
Less, Mr. Scutty, Mr. SuHarman Crawrorp, Mr. Crisnotm Anstey, 
and Mr. Krocu—opposed the measure as tyrannical and unconstitu- 
tional, and also as become unnecessary, through the decrease of crime 
in Ireland. The Cuance.tox of the Excurever, taunted by Mr. Krocu 
with having said in 1846 that he would not consent to pass any coercion 
measure without reference to the social state of Ireland generally, advo- 
cated the bill, as not a measure of coercion, but of police; and he re- 
minded the House, that Mr. Napier has ready three remedial measures, 
which the temper of the House had not permitted the Government to 
bring forward. The motion for leave was carried, by 140 to 19, The 
bill was brought in and read a first time. 

Corrurt Practices at Execrions. 

Before going into Committee on the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill, 
the Earl of Denny made a speech against consenting to the bill in a shape 
which would enable the House of Commons to initiate commissions of 
bribery and treating inquiry without the concurrence of the House of 
Lords. In Committce, he moved the omission of the words “ counties 
and universities,” which had been introduced in the other House by sur- 
prise. Lord Camrnext, Earl Grey, Lord Stanxey of Alderley, the Duke 
of Newcast.x, the Earl of Harrowny, Lord Truro, and Lord Cran- 
WokTH, opposed the amendment; but it was carried, by 78 votes to 34. 
Another amendment by the Earl of Derny, restricting the power of the 


| Commissioners from carrying back their inquiry for such a period “ re- 


trospectively as they should think proper,” was carried by 68 to 35, The 


| bill then passed through Committee. 


Country Exscrion Pouiina. 

The further progress of the County Elections Polls Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Watros and Mr, J. Stuart, at the stage of the third reading. 
Mr. Ronert Patmer was very much in favour of its principle, but 
feared that arrangements under it could not be perfected for the next 
election. The Cuanceiior of the Excuraver suggested postponement 
till next session; but Lord Ronert Grosvenor would not give up his 
bill. On a division, he was defeated, by 49 to 39; and the bill was 
thrown out. 

CoryHoLp ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

To the glad surprise of the Reforming Law Lords, the Enfranchise- 
ment of Copyholds Bill came back from their Select Committee on 
Thursday ; and Lord Camrne. admitted that it was greatly improved. 
After a little sparring between the Lord Cuancetior and Lord Camr- 
RELL on the conversion of Lord St. Leonards in favour of a measure to 
which at the outset he decidedly objected, the bill passed through Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Warer Surrry or Lonpoy. 
Mr. Mowatr made a final opposition to the Government Metropolis 


| Water Supply Bill, on the motion of Lord Joun Manners to go into 


Committee on the measure. In a long speech, he endeavoured to make 


| out that the Thames even above Teddington Lock, as a source of supply, 
| is so polluted as to be scriously hurtful to health ; that the provisions for 


constant distribution are so insufficient that they will probably fail; and 
that the prices fixed by the bill will cause an increase instead of a dimi- 
nution of the aggregate burdens on account of the Water Companies, Lord 
Exrineron urged general objections to the main principles of the bill. 
Mr. Tuomas Duncomne supported the measure, as a good beginning, and 
attacked the Sanitary Association as a stumblingblock in the way of 
sanitary reforms. The opposition to the bill was not pressed; and the 
‘ Mr. Mowatr induced Lord Joun Man- 
xEks to alter the date at which the Companies are to be forbidden to take 
their supply from the Thames below Teddington Lock, from August 1857 
to August 1855; but sundry other amendments, of a similar nature, he 
could not get adopted. The bill passed through Committee. 
Burtats 1x Lonpon. 

In moving the second reading of the Metropolitan Burials Bill, Lord 
Joun Manners briefly recounted the causes of the failure of the act of 
1850, and set forth the leading provisions of his own measure, _ 

The bill proposes, first, to repeal the act of 1890; secondly, to give power 
to the Home Secretary to close any burial-ground in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict which he deems noxious to public decency and health; thirdly, to give 
parish authorities power to replace the closed grounds by others in suitable 
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places; fourthly, to enable Government to offer the temporary use to the 
parishes of any burial-ground in the Government possession. ‘To meet the 
case of a number of City parishes desiring to provide a common burial- 


ground, and the evil of a mortuary parliament of 150 parish representatives, | 


the machinery of the City Commission of Sewersis to be applied to parishes 
in the City of London, to provide the representative body of those parishes. 
Lord Esrincton opposed the measure, as too important to be carried 
hastily at this period of the session ; as reposing on parochial manage- 
ment, which has been proved inefficient ; as heavily expensive ; as re- 


opening the religious questions, tolerably well closed by the previous bill; | 


and as hindering a better permanent arrangement of the whole subject. 

Mr, Tuomas Duncompe and Sir Bensamin Haut thanked the Govern- 
ment for introducing a measure, and hoped they were in earnest on the 
subject. 

‘The bill was read a second time. 

SarrnrreLp Marker. 

Mr. Watpote informed Mr. Cornewa.t Lewis that the Corporation 
of London have submitted a plan to the Home Office for transferring 
Smithfield Market to Copenhagen Fields; they have already got seventy 
acres of land there, and they are in treaty for more. 

Eccressasticat Courts Rrrorm. 

The second reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts (Criminal Jurisdiction) 
Bill, moved by Lord Woprnovsg, proposed to withdraw from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts the cognizance of causes of defamation and brawling, and 
smiting in the church or churchyard. The Bishop of Sarisnunry, for an 
absent Bishop, moved to postpone the second reading three months: he 
called the bill piecemeal legislation, which might unintentionally trench 
on principles most desirable to maintain. The Bishop of Oxrorp backed 
the opposition ; but expresse a hope that he should live to see a complete 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts carried out, bringing back to a reason- 
able and more primitive state the whole of that which the abuses 
of modern times had created. The Earl of Denny countenanced the 
opposition, and repeated Government pledges already given to take 
the whole subject into earliest and most anxious consideration. Earl 
Frizwitu1aM taunted the Bishop of Oxford with the contrast between his 
professions of radical reform and his acts in opposition to the least be- 
ginning of reform. Lord Camrne.i and the Marquis of CLanricarpE 
lamented that a bill passed in the other House with the support of both 
sides, to abate a scandalous abuse, should now be put off for the mere 
prospect of what may be “ looming in the distance.” On a division, the 
bill was thrown out, by 80 to 45. 

Bisnorric or Curist Cuvurcu, New ZEALAND. 
The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Bishopric of Christ 


Church (New Zealand) Bill was resumed on Wednesday morning, by Mr. | 


ApperLey; who explained that he had met the opponent of the bill, Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey, along with the Attorney-General, in private conference 
on it. 

‘There were two objections; one of which was that Bishop Selwyn’s diocese 
was described as the ** Bishopric of New Zealand,’’—an ecclesiastical territorial 
title which Mr. Anstey contended that the Queen has no legal right to create 
in a colony, her ecclesiastical supremacy being only founded on statute, and 
limited to the realm of the United Kingdom. Mr. Anstey wished the Colo- 
nial bishopric to be described as ‘‘a see in New Zealand in communion witb 
the Church of England.” Mr. Adderley was willing to coneede this; but 
the Attorney-General, as the legal guardian of her Majesty's rights, would 
not consent to use any but the usual words, though the bill was not a Go- 
vernment bill. 

The Arronnry-Generat defended his position. 

Mr. Ans?TEy, on a motion of adjournment, moved collusively to give 
him the opportunity of making a seeond speech, enforced his objections 
to the bill; both on the ground explained by Mr. Adderley, and on the 
financial ground that the moment the new Bishop got out to his see a 
new charge on the Colonial reyenues in his fayour would be proposed by 
the Governor. 

‘The adjournment of the debate was moved, and negatived by 110 to 
31; and then the second reading of the bill was voted, by 111 to 34. 

New Zeatanp Government Bite. 


dominions, of the Reverend Messrs. Wingate, Smith, and Edwards, was 
| a case calling for prompt and earnest measures on the part of her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government, the House was counted out, before eight o'clock. 
Next day, Mr. Anstey complained of the “count-out,” as planned by 
| the Government to stifle discussion on Lord Malmesbury’s conduct. More 

than forty Members were present: Mr. Hume noticed some actually hiding 
themselves, and there were three members of the Government behind the 
Speaker’s chair. 

The Speaker explained, that no Member is entitled to divide unless he 
has heard the question put, or can be forced to divide unless he is within 
| the House—which seemed to mean within the glass doors; and that when 
' notice is taken that there are notforty Members, the House is incompetent 
to transact business: but the doors are not locked, and any Member is 
entitled to withdraw. Lastly, it is irregular to call the attention of the 
Speaker to Members not in sight of him while he is counting. 

Mr. Hume admitted that he had been irregular when, finding the 
Speaker stop at thirty-eight, he called on him to count three Members 
behind his chair. Mr. Anstey stated that he would propose a motion on 
, the subject on Thursday. 
| On Thursday, Mr. Anstey moved a resolution defining the mode of 
' “counting out,” and the limits of the House: but it was negatived with- 

out a division. 


Mr. Fearcvs O'Connor. 

Mr. Jacon Betx presented on Monday a petition from Harriet B. B, 
O'Connor, sister and next of kin to Mr. Feargus O'Connor, stating that 
after the medical certificates of Mr. Lawrence and Dr. Tweedie she made 
arrangements to place her brother in an asylum; and praying for his 
liberation from the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. On the motion of 
Mr. Wa.roir, a Committee was appointed to report on the petition, 

The Select Committee, on Wednesday, after examining medical testi- 
mony, and after having personal conferences with Mr. O'Connor, reported 
in favour of granting the prayer of Miss O’Connor’s petition, on her un- 
dertaking that her brother should be removed to the asylum of Dr. Tooke 
at Chiswick, and be not liberated for the remainder of the session with- 
out the permission of the House. The report was agreed to, and it 
was ordered that Mr. O'Connor be discharged from the custody of the 
Sergeant at Arms without payment of fees. 

[At six o’clock, Mr. Feargus O'Connor was discharged from the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant at Arms, and removed to Dr. Tooke’s establishment 
at Chiswick, in the care of Inspector Beckerson and a party of the A di- 
vision of Police. } 


Tue Queen and the Royal Family returned to London from Windsor on 
Saturday afternoon. They travelled by the South-western Railway ; 
descending from Windsor Castle through the Slopes, and using for the first 
time a station built for her Majesty’s exclusive use, and very richly fur- 
nished by the late General Reid, at his own expense. 

The Queen held a Privy Council on Tuesday afternoon. The proclama- 
tion respecting Roman Catholic processions was directed. Sir Harry 
Smith was presented to her Majesty, on his return from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The Princess Mary visited the Queen on Wednesday. The Duke and 
Duchess de Montpensier and the Duchess of Orleans visited the Queen on 


| Monday. 


On the motion to read the New Zealand Government Bill a third time, | 


Sir Witt1am Motesworrn proposed that all the clauses referring to the 
sale and management of waste lands be struck out. This proposal was 
not backed. The Dill was read a third time. 
worth then moved that the clauses relating to the arrangement with the 
New Zealand Company be omitted. Here he was “ cordially supported” 
by Mr. Grapstons. Mr. Aciionny and Mr. J. A. Smrru stood up for 
their Company, and repelled warmly the charges made against it. Ona 


Sir Witu1am Mo tes- | 


Among the guests at the Royal dinner-table this week, have been Lord 
John and Lady John Russell, Lord Claude and Lady Claude Hamilton, 
Lord Redesdale, and Sir John and Lady Pakington. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with some of the children, went yester- 
day morning to Westminster Abbey. 

The Queen and Prince Albert were at the German Play on Saturday 
and Tuesday, and at the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday. 


Che PArtropolis. 


The Court of Common Council, at its meeting on Thursday, resolved 
to petition Parliament to put a stop, by legislation, to the continuance of 
the evils arising from the betting-offices and similar places. 

A morning service was performed in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, 





| at the close of the third jubilee year of the Society for the Propaga- 


division, Sir William Molesworth was defeated by 99 to 21; and the | 


bill passed. 
Murmurs From AUSTRALIA. 

Lord Naas presented a petition from the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, in which, as the last act of their legislative existence, they 
protested against the Imperial policy of the 14th of Victoria, chapter 76, 
on these grounds— 

They declare, first, that the Imperial Parliament had no right to tax the 
people of New South Wales, or to ae arg Y their revenues, but that all 
taxation should be made by the Colonial Legislature; next, that the re- 
venues arising from the public lands, of which her Majesty is trustee, could 
only be appropriated to the use of the colony; thirdly, that the Customs and 
other branches of revenue should be subject to the same control ; fourthly, 
that the action of the Legislative Council should not be fettered by inter- 
ference from the Parliament at home ; fifthly, that no Colonial bills should be 
reserved for the sanction of her Majesty except such as affected her crown 
and dignity. In conclusion, they declare their readiness, if intrusted with 
their own lend and revenues, to provide for all the expenses of the colony, 
exclusive only of the governor's salary. 

Lord Naas seemed to be unconscious that the subject matter or tone of 
the petition was important, and was proceeding to state summarily its 
drift, when Mr. Giapstonkr suggested, that as it was a document of his- 
torical importance, it should be read by the Clerk at the table, This 
was done; and a discussion arose, in the course of which the interest and 
importance of the subject were emphatically declared. The CuanceLior 
of the Excueqver raised a question as to whether the language of the 
petition was sufliciently respectful to her Majesty. Mr, GLapstons, 
who had read the petition, saw nothing in it of disrespect. In the end, 
the petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Exputsion or Scorcu Misstonantes From IvuNGARy. 

At the evening sitting on Tuesday, when Mr. Cuisuotm Anstey began 

to launch his resolution, that the arbitrary expulsion from the Austrian 


tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The congregation was very nume- 
rous. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York took part in the service, 
and the sermon was preached by the Bishop of Oxford. 

The foundation-stone of the new Hospital about to be erected by 
King’s College, in Portugal Street, was laid on Thursday by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the presence of a very large company of genteel 
spectators. ‘The Bishop of London also took part in the ceremony. Of 
the fund requisite for completing the building (50,000/.) about 36,380/, 
has been raised. 





At the yacht regatta in the Thames on Saturday, the Volante was the 
winner of the first-class prize, the Phantom of the second-class, the Vampire 
of the third-class. The reporter of the Zimes says—‘ It was quite evident 
that our yachtsmen still prefer poetry to effect. They still love ‘the bellying 
sail,’ that has been the theme of so many verse-writers and the marring of 
so many races. Balloon jibs and gaff topsails there were in abundance, swol- 
len to their utmost, and ‘about as serviceable as the paunch of an alderman 
would be to the American Deer or the Paddington Pet in a running-match. 
Oue looked in vain for the results of the lesson taught us by the America 
last year at Cowes. Nowhere could be seen a flat sail braced close to boom and 
mast and bidding defiance to the wind which in spite blew it as fast as the 
wind could go: on the contrary, there were those concave folds hugging the 
wind and making the least of it within their recesses. No hollowed bows 
swelling out in a full broad beam which melted into yielding run were visi~ 
ble, but in place of such a well-proved style of naval architecture, we had 
the stiff straight angular bow, the narrow beam, and the lanky thin run 
which our clipper-builders rejoice in.” 


In the Court of Criminal Appeal, on Monday, judgment was given in the 
case of Hannah Moore. She had been tried for child-murder, but convicted 
only of the lesser offence of concealment of the birth. At the trial, a con- 
fession the woman had made to her mistress was admitted as evidence : the 
mistress had told the prisoner that “ it would be better to tell the truth.” 
Was this such an “inducement” to confess as to render the confession inad- 
missible ? In pronouncing the judgment of the Court, Mr. Baron Parke 
said, it had been admitted that confessions ought to be excluded, if not made 
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voluntarily. The rule had been laid down, that if a threat or inducement 
had been held out by a person in eg it could not be received, however 
trifling the threat or inducement might be ; hou 
any one not in authority, the confession was clearly admissible. The offence 
had not been committed against the mistress in this case, and neither was it 
robable that she would have been the prosecutrix ; therefore she could not 
fe considered a person having authority in the matter. The conviction must 
be affirmed. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Henry Baker was tried 
for keeping lunatics in an unlicensed house in Doris Street, Lambeth. 
The Commissioners of Lunacy desired to give publie warning of the ille- 
gality of such places. Eventually, Baker's counsel admitted that he was 


uilty, and promised that he would not repeat the offence. A plea of 


| 


A collision in the Kilsby tunnel of the North-western Railway has caused 
the death of a workman. A ballast-train, conveying a number of labourers 


but if it should be held out by | from Birmingham, entered the tunnel: some time after, a coal-train followed 


| on the same rails: there was no intimation of a train being in the tun- 


*Guilty”’ was then put in, and the prisoner was held to bail to appear to | 


receive judgment if called upon. It was not alleged in this case that Baker 
had ill-treated the lunatics of whom he took charge; but as he had been an 
officer at Bedlam, he must have known that he was breaking the law. 
Edward Little was convicted of embezzling the monies of Mr. Daukes. The 
notable point in the case was the conduct of the Guarantee Society, who were 
the sureties of the prisoner. When Little’s defalcations became known, he pro- 
d to repay his employer by selling some property in Ireland : the Society, 
who never pay till defaulters ave been convicted in a court of justice, were 
nothing Toth to the composition proposed; but when delay and obstruction 
arose, they drove Mr. Daukes to prosecute, by refusing otherwise to make up 
the defalcations. Their secretary previously wrote to Little threatening pro- 
secution if he did not pay. The prisoner’s counsel denounced the conduct of 


nel. When near the centre, the driver of the coal-train perceived the other 
train stopping just ahead ; he shut off the steam, reversed the engine, and, 
with his stoker, leaped off. There was a great crash. Many of the labourers 
who were seated in the trucks were thrown out, and more or less hurt: one, 
named Williams, was jammed between some of the carriages; his back was 
broken, and he died soon after he had been conveyed to Coventry. 

Mr. George Thompson, an iron and coal master at Minera, near Wrex- 
ham, has been killed on the branch railway which traverses his estate. Mr. 
Thompson, eighty-three years old, was crossing the rails on a pony, when a 
train dashed up and struck the pony. Mr, Thompson died after six hours 
of uneonsciousness. 

Five men have lost their lives, and seventeen others have been badly burnt, 
by an explosion in Bunker's Hill colliery, Bilston. A man went down to 
feed the horses on Sunday, and negligently left open an air-door, which 


| stopped the ventilation; when the workmen entered with candles on Monday 
| morning the accumulated gas exploded. A skip was descending full of work- 


the Society ; and the Recorder observed, that such a society was a most dan- | 


gerous one, and had the negotiation been carried out, the parties would all 
have been liable to an indictment: such conduct ought to attract the atten- 
tion of the Attorney-General. ‘The prisoner, who was said to have been led 
into dishonesty by the encumbrance of a sickly wife and other distresses, 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for six months. 

Remerino and Antola, the Italian seamen charged with the murder of 
Thomas Murley, were convicted of manslaughter. Their crime arose out of 
a drunken squabble, and they seem to have been much provoked. Sentence, 
two years’ imprisonment. 


The body of Sarah Leach, a girl of nineteen, has been found in Sir George 
Duckett’s canal, near Victoria Park. She left her master’s house for a holy- 
day, and did not return. She was most probably drowned the same night. It 
was not likely that the girl committed suicide, or that she accidentally fell 
into the water, aad there were marks of violence on her person. A bar- 
woman at a public-house “ believed” that the deceased drank there at 
night with a sailor. The girl’s master stated that she had been well-con- 
ducted while in his service. The Police tried in vain to trace any person 
who had been in her company on the night of her death; and after two sit- 


; murdering her. 


tings the Coroner's Jury were obliged to return the general verdict of ** Wil- | 


ful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 


The extensive warehouses and manufactory of Messrs. Hubback and Sons, 


wholesale oil and colour men, in Upper East Smithfield, close to the St. | 


Katherine Dock, were burnt down on Wednesday night. From the nature 


of the stock the blaze was immense; and as divers parcels of colour were | 


burnt it assumed a purple, red, or green hue, while showers of sparks arose, 


and the flames of burning turpentine leaped high to the sky,—a grand | 


though disastrous spectacle. The cause of the fire is unknown, 

The amount of loss sustained by Messrs. Clowes through the great fire on their 
premises has been considerably over-estimated. A great portion of the smaller 
and more valuable type is not so much injured as was at first supposed ; and 
though an immense quantity of printed and unprinted paper has been totally 
destroyed, yet a portion of the loss is covered by the floating policies of book- 
sellers and religious societies ; so that 4000/. to 5000/. will probably be the 
extent of Messrs. Clowes’s loss. The origin of the fire has not yet been dis- 
covered.— Zimes, 





Che Provinees. 

_It is rumoured that Sir John Yarde Buller, M.P. for the Southern 
division of Devon, and “the pattern country gentleman” of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is to be raised to the Peerage. 

The Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master of Rugby School, has been elected Head 
Master of Marlborough College, Wiltshire. 


There was a fatal accident, last Friday afternoon, on the Aylesbury branch 
of the North-western Railway. As a passenger-train was approaching the 
junction with the North-western main line at Cheddington, the engine left 
the rails, broke from its tender, dashed through a hedge, and fell over on its 
side in a field. The driver retained his place till the locomotive turned over : 
he was only stunned. The tender, break-van, and two foremost carriages, 
left the rails on the opposite side. George Allen, the guard, was thrown off 
by the sudden stoppage, and he died in afew minutes. The carriages were 
somewhat damaged, but the passengers suffered only from fright and bruises. 

The branch consists of asingle line of rails. It is a dead level, and per- 
fectly straight. 

A Coroner’s Jury was empannelled on Saturday, and sat that day and on 
Wednesday. It was proved that the speed of the engine was regular and 
proper ; and that if the disaster was attributable to anything but pure and 
unaccountable accident, the inferior order of the line might have had some 
bad influence. However, Captain Galton, Government Inspector, said that 
“the line appeared to him generally in good order.” It was made when 
light engines were used, and heavy engines are not used on it to this time. 
The engine is supposed to have jumped at some uneven joint in the rails, 
= Jury deliberated for more than an hour, and returned the following ver- 


“We find that the deceased, George Allen, came by his death by accidental cireum- 
stances, in consequence of the engine of the train of which he was the guard jumping 
off the line of the Aylesbury Railway. The Jury think, that owing to the clay sub-soil 
the rails and sleepers require constant attention and care, and that it appears from the 
evidence that there is notin places sufficient ballast above the clay; that the bearings 
are too far apart, the Jury considering that there should be another sleeper under 
each rail. That no satisfa-tory reason appva ing in the evidence for the engine 
getting off the rails, the Jury are unable to come io any other conclusion than that 
there was some defect connected with the rai's or the sleepers in the neighbourhood 
of the accident.” 

Mr. Thomas Haughton, a “ mining-agent” to the Earl of Ellesmere, one 
of the passengers who suffered by the railway collision at Donnington, has 
since died. His thigh was fractured, and there was a severe contusion on 
the chest, fatally lacerating internal organs. 

After an in uiry lasting many hours, a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict 
of “ Manslaughter” against Joseph Thompson, the man through whose ne- 
gligence the engine moved untended from a shed at Shrewsbury, and then 
ran into the train—fourteen miles from Shrewsbury—in which the deceased 
Was seated. 








men at the time, and all but one were blown out of it by the explosion. 
The disaster was increased by the explosion of two easks of gunpowder. 

Three men have been badly burnt by an explosion in Lietty Sheakine 
colliery, Aberdare. It was their own fault; for they had taken a naked 
candle into an old working necessarily charged with gas. 


Anne Begg, a woman of forty, living separated from her husband at Gates- 
head, has been subjected to the criminal violence of nine men, who assailed 
her at night on the road between Newcastle and Gateshead: some talked of 
Two men were arrested, and identified by the woman ; and 
subsequently, the Police took five more; but when they were brought before 
the Magistrates, on Tuesday, the Police announced that the prosecutrix had 
been missing since the preceding morning. The prisoners were remanded 
for a week, that the mystery of the woman's disappearance might be cleared 
up. 





IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant continued at Cork on Friday and during most 
part of Saturday, to complete his part in the ceremonies and festivities on 
the inauguration of the National Exhibition of Irish Industry. Among 
the tokens by which mark was given to the event, was the knighting of 
the Mayor of Cork—now Sir William Hackett. The Viceroy and Lady 
Eglinton returned to Dublin on Saturday. The Exhibition 1s now be- 
ginning to assert its claims to the attention of the general English public, 
through the display of its features in the communications of accredited 
correspondents from the leading London journals. The department of 
Irish art, as exemplified by sculpture, obtains the highest praise. 

The proceedings in the Encumbered Estates Court are attracting great 
attention in Dublin. Prices of the properties sold are rising to rates ve 
encouraging to Irish hopes, under the competition of English and Iris 
capitalists, who have been quietly congregating in the West, and “ prying 
into the land”’ for themselves, during months past. 

We understand that a new copper mine was discovered last week at 
Tankardstown, county of Waterford, on the estate of Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
which, from all appearances, exceeds anything of the kind yet witnessed 
in this country. ‘The lowest estimate of the lode is 50/. per fathom; 
according to others the value of the ore is double that amount.—Dwublin 
Mercantile Advertiser. 


Mrs. Drewitt, widow of the keeper of a public garden at Dublin, brought 
an action against the Dublin Steam Packet Company for compensation for the 
loss of her husband, who was drowned while voyaging in one of the Com- 
pany’s boats. Just before the cause was about to be tried, the Company 
consented to give the widow 500/. and pay all costs, but ex gratia only, not 
admitting neglect on the part of their servants. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Macaulay was formally put forward as a candidate for Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Adam Black, at a meeting of the “original Liberal Committee,” 
held on Monday. Mr. Black pledged himself that if they elected Mr. 
Macaulay he would serve, and serve them faithfully. 

“If Mr. Macaulay has a fault, it is that he is too straightforward—too 
open. He uses no ambiguities in order to disarm opposition. By many, 
his early, his eloquent, his constant, his consistent advocacy of civil liberty, 
is forgotten, while a few unconsidered words are constantly harped upon, 





| But what are these few trifling drops, compared with the streams of pure, 


and beautiful, and profound wisdom, with which he has charmed the Senate 
and adorned the literature of Britain? They will appear but as motes in 
the sun, which will not offend the sight of any wise man.” 

The Committee adopted the proposal with enthusiasm, and set about 
their arrangements in a hearty spirit. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
ENGLAND, 

Bannury. Mr. Alderman Sidney, according to the Globe, is a candidate 
for Banbury, in opposition to Mr. Tanered. 

DEVONPORT. PT ourth candidate, in the person of Sir J. H. Maxwell, 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, possessing considerable estates in Seotland, 
including the famed Gretna Green, arrived on Saturday. He is a supporter 
of Lord Derby, and an opponent of Maynooth. 

Finssury. Mr. Wakley has resigned all pretensions to the future re- 
presentation of Finsbury, on the ground of ill-health and pressure of other 
engagements.— Daily News. 

Harwicu. Captain Warburton, now in command of the Artillery at 
Languard Fort, has aecepted a Liberal requisition to stand. 

Krne’s Lynn. Mr, Pashley withdraws his claims on York city, and 
stands for this borough, on Liberal invitation. 

Oxrorp University. The Reverend R. Greswell, as Chairman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Oxford Committee, wrote on the 18th instant to Dr. Wynter, 
as Chairman of Dr. Marsham'’s Oxford Committee, suggesting that the 
sense of the University constituency had now been proved beyond ques- 
tion to be - to any alteration of the representation of the University. 
Mr. Greswell submitted that an extensive canvass was known to have pro- 
duced only 421 non-resident and 44 resident objectors to the reélection of 
Mr. Gladstone ; while on the other side a counter-declaration had already 
been signed by 1261 names, a greater number than polled or paired for Mr. 
Gladstone in 1847, and a number that will be still largely augmented. Dr. 
Wynter replied, that all the cireumstances of the case had been considered, 
and that Dr. Marsham’s Committee did not feel warranted in discontinuing 
their exertions towards the object they had in view. 
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Srrovp. Mr. Mereweather Turner retires from the canvass; still leaving 
four candidates in the field—Lord Moreton, (Liberal and Free-trader,) Mr. 
Norton, dical, Free-trader, and Reformer,) Mr. Scrope, the sitting Mem- 
ber, (a Liberal Free-trader,) and Mr. Baker, a Conservative, who now declares 
against a return to Protection. 

Sussex, East. Mr. Dodson, son of Sir John Dodson, the Judge, is a Free- 
trade and Liberal candidate. 

WesrminsTER. Lord Maidstone is mentioned as a candidate upon the 
Ministerial interest. 

Winpsor. The Liberals have started a second candidate, Mr. Samson 
Ricardo of Titness Park ; and his chance of being returned along with Mr. 
Grenfell is very good. Their opponents, the Conservative Free-traders Lord 
Charles Welleste and Captain Bulkeley, are said to get only lukewarm help 
from the defeated Mr. Vansittart. 

York. Mr. Pashley having retired, the sitting Members are now only 
threatened by Mr. Henry Vincent. 

Scor.anp. 

CLACKMANNAN AND Ross. Mr. Johnstone of Alva is a candidate as an 
independent Member, in favour of maintaining Free Trade. 

Epinsurcu. There are now four candidates on the formal list: Mr. 
Cowan, sitting Member, the Lord Provost, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. Macaulay. 

Firesumre. We hear that an attempt is making to bring forward, 
as the Derbyite candidate for Fife, the Honourable Frederick Bruce, 
third son of the late Earl of Elgin, and brother of the present Earl, the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada, in opposition to Mr. Fergus, the present popular 
and efficient Member.— Dundee Advertiser. 

InverNnEss Burcus. The Jnverness Courier understands that R. Hartley 
Kennedy, Esq., has abandoned the intention of contesting the representation 
of this district of burghs with the sitting Member. 

PEEBLESSHIRE. Mr. Forbes M‘Kenzie is going to lose Liverpool, and in- 
tends tocome back. The name of an aged nobleman connected with the 
county has been made use of as sanctioning this arrangement; but that pait 
of the story is incredible, and only to be regarded as a characteristically au- 
dacious ruse.—Scotsman, 

TRELAND. 

Betrast. A deputation has been started to London, with a requisition to 
Lord Castlereagh signed by 850 electors. [Mr. Robert Tennent was elected 
at the last contested election by 929 votes.] 

Dvusiin County. It is reported that the Defence Association have got a 
candidate in the person of Mr. Michael Errington, of Kingstown, an English 
gentleman of great wealth, the bosom friend of Archbishop M‘Hale, and a 
most devoted child of the Roman Church. 


Forvign aud Calanial. 


France.—In the Legislative Corps, on Saturday, M. Billault pre- 
sented, from the Minister of State, projects of law for raising the fees on 
the registry of land, for raising the spirit-duty, for levying a tax on paper 
and card-board, and for levying a sumptuary tax on carriages, carriage- 
horses, and dogs. He proposed to send the bills direct to the Budget 
Committee. But this step was strenuously opposed by M. Dandelarre, 
and several other Members, on the ground that the measures were original 
ones, fully important enough to have separate Committees. M. Billault 
insisted on his proposition, with pertinacity. But the sense of the Legis- 
lative Corps was almost unanimously against the Government; and on 
the proposition of M. Dumirail the bills were referred to a special Com- 
mittee chosen from all the Bureaux. 

In a long sitting of the Council of State on Tuesday, over which Louis 
Napoleon presided in person, M. Boinvilliers, formerly a Representative 
and advocate, is said to have opposed some Government proposition with 
the hardy criticism that it would favour an impression of the Govern- 
ment being weak and “ sans avenir.” Louis Napoleon is said to have 





remarked instantly—* I beg you, Sir, to believe that my government is | 


not a weak one ; and I have every reason to believe that it is not sans 
ayvenir.” 

The conflict on the Orleans confiscation decrees was opened before the 
Council of State on Tuesday. The public announcement of the decision 
was not expected till this day ; but the Paris correspondent of the Times 
stated on Thursday, that the sentence had already been framed as follows— 

“The Council of State has adopted the ‘ lusions’ of M. Maigne, the 
Government Commissioner; confirmed the ‘conflict’ in so far as it deprived 
the judicial tribunals of the power of entertaining demands for discussing 
the legality of the said decree, or for determining the sense or regulating the 
execution thereof, with respect to the Princes of the Orleans family, and an- 
nulled the part of the ‘conflict’ which would remove from the civil jurisdic- 
tion the examination of questions that might arise relative to the private 
property which they hold in virtue of hereditary right. The President of 
the Republic having given his approbation to the judgment by attaching to 
it the oat ‘Bien jugé,’ and his signature, and the decision of the Coun- 
cil of State being sovereign, the matter may now be considered as completely 
set at rest.” 

Inp1a.—The fuller news by the letters and papers of the overland mail 
add little of interest concerning the Burman expedition. Neither are the 
despatches published by the Government more informing. In a despatch 
of General Godwin to the Secretary of the Governor-General of India, 
dated 22d April, the affair at Martaban is not referred to as of the im- 
portance at first ascribed to it. The newspaper accounts were both meagre 
and confused, and General Godwin dismisses it with this paragraph— 

“Tt has been reported to me that a detachment of the 26th Madras 
Native Infantry, in garrison at Martaban, had marched against a post occu- 
pied by the enemy, which it most spiritedly routed, on the 11th instant, 
without loss; and that on the 14th, the pickets at Martaban were attacked, 
and the enemy beaten off with great spirit by the same corps, commanded by 
Captain Welch, at a very trifling loss. All this will, I have no doubt, sub- 
side on the fall of Rangoon becoming known.” 

Nothing seems to be certain about the next step intended : it is thought 
very unlikely that we shall go up to Prome; on the other hand, it is 
thought absurd that we should think of withdrawing any force from Ran- 
goon till next season. 

General Godwin reports—“ I rejoice to say, the wounded are doing 
very well”; but he says nothing of the health of the general force, The 
common news states that disease is rife and fatal. : 

On the attitude of the Burmese military and unmilitary the only in- 
formation is the following passage in General Godwin’s despateh— 

“There are various accounts of the defeated Burmese army under the 
late Governor of Rangoon, and they tend to the conclusion that he may be 
retreating up the country with a very small force. ‘ 

“The inhabitants of the villages around visit Rangoon, and bring in vari- 
ous articles for sale. The old inhabitants are partially settling themselves 
in the vicinity of the Old Town, and great numbers of Burmese are in our 
employ as coolies,’’ 





AusTRALIAN GoLp-FIELDs.—The Vimicra, Blackwall, and General 
Hewitt, both merchant-ships, have arrived at London from Sydney, with 
dates to the 6th of March, and with a gross amount of gold from the dig- 
gings worth nearly 290,000/. 

The leading topic of the Australian papers is of course gold: the ad- 
vertisement-pages of the journals look like little else than a repetition of 
the word “gold” in all the varieties of the most prominent type. Out 
of the mass, we present two extracts ; one giving details, and the other a 
summary, and both appearing a fair sample of the whole. 

From Liloyd’s Gold Circular of the 6th March— 

“On the whole, we have reason to congratulate ourselves this week with 
respect to the news from the mines. The bed-claims on the Turon can now 
be worked, and many of the owners have returned from the Meroo and other 
creeks to recommence operations. An excavation below Harbottle’s store 
has been made, and is said to be of sufficient capacity to carry off any ordi- 
nary flood without interfering with the miners. Its cost is variously esti- 
mated at from 350/. to 500/. Parties in this locality, almost without excep- 
tion, are doing well. One individual obtained last week 20 ounces one day 
before dinner, and in several instances these earnings have been exceeded. A 
person well known by the cognomen of Long Tom has latterly been reaping 
a golden harvest, frequently, as we are informed, taking from 20 to 30 ounces 
per day out of his claim. He is now employing his men in amassing the 
auriferous earth, so that when the winter sets in they may be engaged in 
washing it: a cart-load of this earth is valued at 150/. by the owner. Many 
of the Sofala tradespeople, during the late panic, purchased claims at 
a nominal value, and have now engaged men to work them ; their contiguity 
to rich diggings giving them the advantage of turning their attention to 
mining when business happens to be dull. The bed-claims at Sheepstation 
Point are turning out very rich. A Dr. Cutting has lately been reworking 
his tailings, from which he sometimes gets two ounces per day ; and the dig- 
gers are doing generally well. Little Oakey has again been yielding its 
treasures to the industrious miner, but as the waters are fast falling it is soon 
expected to fail ; the general opinion is, that with a good supply of water it 
will still produce an immense quantity of gold. On Friday last, two young 
men took five ounces out of a pocket ; and a little boy, with a tin dish, has 
been making 15s. per day since the flood, whilst others have been picking 
up with their knives small nuggets on the ridges which divide the two 
Oakeys. The intelligence from New Zealand Point and the Upper Wallaby 
Rocks is of an encouraging nature ; many of the bed-claimants are now real- 
izing their long-cherished anticipations. The diggers on the Crudine are 
doing well, although few have dug to a greater depth than three feet. At 
the Dirt Hole and Stockyards it is supposed there are about fifteen hundred 
Rrople but the success here does not appear to be very remarkable. At 

undy, Golden, Erskine, and Patterson Points, a considerable number of 
men are reaping a rich reward. The news from the Abercrombie is also of a 
cheering character ; a party from California had obtained 80 ounces in twelve 
days from the Tuena Creek, of coarse nuggetty gold, very similar to that 
produced at Ophir. Another party of two had procured 24 ounces in a fort- 
night, on a newly-discover int, about a mile and a half from Mr. 
Smith’s head-station, underneath a bald hill, which by good judges is sup- 
posed to be very rich. Wherever the ground in this vicinity in been tried, 
gold has been found in such quantities as to afford abundant assurance of 
success to the miner.” 

The Sydney Morning Herald of the same date sketches the general posi- 
tion of the metropolitan colony— 

“Tt is not quite ten months since our auriferous treasures were first 
brought to light; yet within that brief period the colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria have each shipped about one million’s worth of gold, or 
two millions’ worth in all.’ “ We rejoice to add, that this million of gold 
produced in New South Wales has been gathered without any serious detri- 
ment to our other interests, and with the least possible disturbance of public 
order and tranquillity. Our corn-fields have still been cultivated, our sheep 
have still been shorn. Our metropolitan city remains a busy scene of commerce, 
and stately buildings are rising up in her streets. Our mining operations 
| have assumed the character of settled industry; our gold is collected with- 
out bustle or confusion, and securely carried to market by the regularly 
established Government escorts, at_ moderate expense to proprietors; while 
| the quantities brought to town and shipped for exportation are reported in 
the newspapers as well as those of any other of our raw productions. The 
admirable order which has all along been maintained at our diggings, not 
| by military restraint, but by the good sense and moral rectitude of the great 
mass of the diggers themselves, is indeed a just cause of pride to the colo- 
nists, and ought to encourage thousands of our fellow subjects at home to 
come over and help us.” 

By these arrivals there is also the important news from Hobart Town, 
that a gold-field had been discovered in the convict colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land. The spot was at Stanfield’s Nook, about six miles from 
Fingal; and on the 26th of February four hundred persons had already 
flocked to the place, and begun to gain gold at the rate of above an ounce 


each man per day. 

















PAiscellaneons. 


We understand that ‘the French frigate taking out the French Envoy 
deputed to arrange with our own Envoy the affairs of La Plata has been 
detained at Madeira by casualties. Sir Charles Hotham will therefore 
have to remain at Bahia until the French Minister arrive there. We are 
informed, however, that Urquiza, the President of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, has evinced an anxious desire to meet the wishes of the British and 
French Governments, and that we may reasonably hope that the waters 
of La Plata will soon be opened to the traffic of the world.— Morning 
Herald. 

We understand that the Government have taken means to prevent by 
our naval power any efforts that may be attempted by American ad- 
venturers against the Virgin Islands.— Morning Herald. 


We are informed that the mode adopted by the present Government for 
making places, or rather vacancies for their friends, in various public 
offices, has been this : they have raised the superannuation allowance— 
giving the whole income, after a certain number of years, where before 
only three-fourths was given—with a view of at once inducing all who 
can claim superannuation to retire. This proceeding may perhaps be 
legal, but it is obviously done to create vacancies for party purposes.— 
Daily News, 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained the following Proclamation by the 

ueen. 

5 R.—Whereas by the act of Parliament, passed in the tenth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, for the relief 
of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, it is enacted, that no Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastic, nor any member of any of the religious orders, communities, 
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or societies of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious vows, 
should exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion, 
or wear the habits of his order, save within the usual places of worship of 
the Roman Catholic religion, or in private houses; and whereas it has been 
represented to us that Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, wearing the habits of 
their orders, have exercised the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion in highways and places of public resort, with many persons in cere- 
monial dresses, bearing banners and objects or symbols of their worship, in 
procession, to the great scandal and annoyance of large numbers of our 

ople, and to the manifest danger of the public peace ; and whereas it has 
Soon represented to us, that such violation of the law has been committed 
near places of public worship during the time of divine service, and in such a 
manner as to disturb the congregations assembled therein ;— We have therefore 
thought it our bounden duty, by and with the advice of our Privy Council, 
to issue this our royal proclamation, solemnly werning all those whom it may 
concern, that, whilst we are resolved to protect our Roman Catholic subjects 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their legal rights and religious freedom, we 
are determined to prevent and repress the commission of all such offences as 
aforesaid, whereby the offenders may draw upon themselves the punishments 
attending the violation of the laws, and the peace and security of our dominions 
may be endangered. 

“Given at our Court at Buckingham Palace, this 15th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1852, and in the fifteenth year of our reign.—God save 
the Queen.” 


The following is the Minute of the Committee of Council on Education, 
as recently modified ; printed by order of Parliament. 

** At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 12th day of June 1852. By the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. Their 
Lordships having had under their consideration various representations from pro- 
moters of Church of England schools, objecting to portions of the management- 
clauses as settled in pursuance of the minute of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation dated 28th June 1847, and of the subsequent correspondence between the 
Committee of Council and the Committee of the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church throughout Eng- 
land and Wales : 

** Resolved, that it shall be optional with the promoters of such schools, in applying 
for aid from the Parliamentary grant towards the cost of the buildings, to adopt the 


following paragraphs in the clauses A, B, C, and D, either as they stand at present, | 


or with all or any of the alterations shown in the margin. And in case any differ- 
ence shall arise between the Minister or Curate and the Committee of Management 
hereinbefore mentioned, respecting the prayers to be used in the school, not being 
the Sunday-school, or the religious instruction of the scholars attending the same, 
or any regulation connected therewith, or the exclusion of any book the use of 
which in the school may be objected to on* religious grounds, or the dismissal of any 
teacher from the school on account of his or her defective or unsound instruction 
of the children in religion,+ the Minister or Curate, or any member of the said 
Committee, may cause a written statement of the matter in difference to be 
laid before the Bishop of the diocese within which the school shall be situated, a 
copy thereof having been previously communicated to the said Committee or Min- 
ister or Curate, if they or he shall not have been parties or privy to the making of 
the statement respectively; anc the Bishop may inquire concerning, and determine 
the matter in difference ; and the decision of the Bishop in writing under his hand 
thereon, when laid before the said Committee, shall be final and conclusive in the 
matter. And the Committee of management for the time being is hereby expressly 
required to take all such measures as may be necessary for immediately carrying 
the said decision into complete effect. And in case any difference, other than 
and except such difference as last described, shall arise in the Committee of manage- 
ment, the minority thereof (being not fewer in number than one-third of the 
whole of the Committee) may make request in writing to the Lord President of 
her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council for the time being, and to the 
Bishop of the diocese wherein the said school shall be situated; and thereupon 
the said Lord President may nominate one of the Inspectors of Schools ap- 
pointed as aforesaid to be an arbitrator in the matter in difference, and the said 
Bishop may nominate one of the beneficed clergymen of the said diocese to be an- 
other arbitrator in the same matter; and the said arbitrators so nominated as afore- 


said shall jointly select one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, being a lay mem- | 


ber of the said Church of England, as another arbitrator; and in case they shall not 
jointly select such third arbitrator within the space of thirty days next ensuing their 


first meeting, the Archbishop of the province within which the said school shall be | 


situate and the said Lord President may jointly appoint a third arbitrator; and the 
three arbitrators so nominated as aforesaid shall inquire concerning the last- 
mentioned matter in difference, and the award in writing, under the hands 
of the said arbitrators, or of any two of them, when laid before the said 
Committee, shall be final and conclusive in the matter. And the Committee of 
management for the time being is hereby expressly required to take all such mea- 
sures as may be necessary for immediately carrying the said award into complete ef- 
fect. And itis hereby further declared, that if the said Bishop or the said arbitra- 
tors, upon any such reference as aforesaid, shall direct or award that any master, 
mistress, or teacher in the said school, shall be dismissed, such direction or award, 
when a copy thereof shall have been served upon the said master, mistress, or teach- 
er, personally, or by the same being left at his or her place of abode, or at the 


school aforesaid, addressed to the said master, mistress, or teacher, as the case | 


may require, shall operate as a dismissal of the said master, mistress, or teacher, 
80 as to prevent him or her thenceforth from having any interest in his or her office, 
or in the said school or premises, under or by virtue of this decd, and so as to dis- 
qualify him or her from holding thenceforth any right or interest under this deed, 
by virtue of his or her previous or any future appointment.” 

* “ Moral or” 

+ “* Or on other moral or religious grounds " 

¢ “ Provided that it shall be lawful for the Minister or Curate as aforesaid to exclude such 
book or to suspend such teacher pending such reference as aforcsaid to the Bishop.’ 

Mr. William Henry Willes, one of the members of the last Common 
Law Commission, has been appointed by the Inns of Court, lecturer on 
the branches of the Common Law which are not included in constitu- 
tional law, the law of real property and conveyancing, devises and 
bequests. 

Mr. John George Phillimore, Q.C., has been clected by the Council of 
Legal Education, representing all the Inns of Court, to the chair of Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal History founded by the four Inns of Court. 








At a meeting of the friends and admirers of the late Thomas Moore, 
held at Lansdowne House on Tuesday last, a letter was read from Lord 
Charlemont, stating that at a previous meeting it had been resolved to 
erect a public monument to the memory of the poet in his native city, 
Dublin. 
Britain in furtherance of the object; and the following noblemen and 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to carry it out—Lords Lansdowne, 
Clarendon, Fortescue, Wicklow, Carlisle, Shelburne, John Russell, and 
Monteagle, and Messrs. Macaulay and Longman: Mr. Longman con- 
sented to act as treasurer. 

Owing to the abundance of money, one of the principal discount- 
houses has not only signified its unwillingness to receive any fresh deposits 
at 13 per cent, but has declined to continue holding large amounts at that 
rate even in existing cases. In one instance today a sum of 50,000/, 
was thus refused.—City Article of the Times, Monday. 

The Cunard Company, with characteristic enterprise, has decided upon 
establishing a first-class line of steam-ships between the United States, 
Panama, and Australia, in conjunction with their mail-steamers to New 
York. Not only are the arrangements completed, but the vessels are 
nearly ready to commence running, even before the railroad between 
Panama and Chagres is completed.—Liverpool Correspondent of the Times, 


It was then resolved that a subscription should be raised in Great | 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 



















Ten Weeks Wek 
of 1841-50. of Is) 
Zymotic Diseases. .......ese0008 socccecocess 1,859 coon = 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 452 eeee 43 
Tubercular Diseases eo 1,878 esse «OS 
oe 1,072 eooe DM 
oo 296 ove : 
ther Organs of Respiration ...,. 1,026 eee «2 
ch d other Organs of Digestion ... oat eocs ‘ 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & oo «4 oece 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.. TeTTTTT TT Titi . 96 ecose 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c........ ° 66 eece 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. .........006 ° 9 eese 3 
Malformations. ..... evcces oe 25 ese 
Premature Birth ° +s «6239 +e 2 
oe 153 eee : 
oo «69425 sees i 
eeeecccece « 106 oeee ‘ 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,....ccccceceseeeees 327 eeee a 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......-sccesesceseces 8,720 bo) 


M. Otto Goldschmidt and Madame Goldschmidt arrived in London from 
Liverpool early in the week. 

In consequence of recent events, the Lords of the Admiralty have plac» 
Captain Hawkey and Lieutenant Swain, of the Royal Marines, upon perma- 
nent half-pay. 

Letters from Munich state that Professor Liebig has at length yielded {» 
the inducements held out to him by the Bavarian Government to leave Givs- 
sen and settle at the University of Munich, He is to commence his labours 
there with the winter session. 

When the Income-tax returns for the year ending April 1852 are produced 
we believe that they will exhibit a falling-off of twenty millions (!! ) ‘n 
the national income in one year.— Morning Herald. 

The Commissioners for the Great Exhibition have reported that the valu: 
of all the articles exhibited, exclusive of the Koh-i-noor diamond, the wort) 
of which is fanciful, did not exceed 2,000,000/. It was supposed at the p-- 
riod of the Exposition—when everything pertaining to it was exaggerated 
and puffed—that the value was not under 12,000,000/. 

Sir David Brewster has discovered, and placed it beyond doubt, that tle 
diamond in the Queen's possession, which last summer figured so prominent!) 
in the Great Exhibition, is not the genuine Kolh-i-noor that belonged to the 
| Great Mogul. It is a very fine diamond, however, and is the one which Shah 
| Soojah surrendered to Runjeet Singh as the real “ Mountain of Light.’’— 
Fifeshire Journal. 

It is said that Messrs. Fairbairn, of Manchester, have contracted with the 
North-western Railway Company to supply a number of engines that shall 
take express-trains from London to Birmingham, 113 miles, in two hours. 
| _ The famed Great Britain screw-steamer is to be transferred by her owners, 
| Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and Co. of Liverpool, to their “ Eagle line’ of Aus- 
| tralian packets. She is announced to leave Liverpool for Melbourne, Vort 
| Phillip, on the 2Ist of August next. She willcarry three classes of passen- 
gers—upper saloon, 70 guineas; fore saloon, 40 guineas; second cabin, 25 








| guineas. The Great Britain will have accommodation for about 1000 pas- 
| sengers. 
Last year, two new companies were started at Frasersburgh and Banff, who 


| each fitted out one ship asa modest beginning. The one sent the new ship Me- 
| linka, and the other the little schooner Felix, which had safely carried Sir 
| John Ross to and from the mouth of Wellington’s Inlet. Both ships were 
| absent some three months at the fishing this spring, and were the first ships 
home, with full cargoes both! The Melinka had 140 tons of seal-oil, worth 
| 4200/., and seal-skins worth 2000/.—in all 6200/. at least for three months’ 
voyage! Ilear this, ye shipowners, and, like good Captain Cuttle, take a 
strong note of it.—Jnverness Courier. 

In 607 unions and parishes under the rule of the Poor-law Amendment 
| Act in England and Wales, the expenditure for the half-year ending Lady- 
| day last was 1,620,647/. ; a decrease of 57,4187. as compared with the half- 
; year ending Lady-day 1851. 
| The last number of the Literary Gazette for Sweden contains some in- 
| teresting statistics of Swedish literature, journalism, and science in the year 

1850. In that year 1060 books and 133 journals and periodicals were pub- 

lished in the country. Of these books, the works on theology muster 
| 182; next come jurisprudence, with 123 law-books; history, philology, 
| medicine, mathematics, average from 30 to 80 works; and the number of 
treatises on the fine arts dwindles down to three; 156 novels were published, 
| chiefly translations from English and French works. Of the 113 Swedish 
| newspapers, 16 were published in Stockholm. 

The Akhbar of Algiers states that the silk crop in that colony has been 
| greatly injured by the frequent storms in the last month, and by a sirocco 
wind on the 17th of May. 
The thread manufacturers of Lille and the neighbourhood are making ex- 
ertions to obtain from the Government a law to regulate the length of the 
| skein, in order that it may be uniform, and thus put an end to a ruinous com- 
petition which exists, one house underselling the other by means of curtailing 
the skeins. 








Lord Campbell has obtained for the House of Lords a return of the num- 
ber of writs of habeas corpus sued by Mr. William Cobbett out of the Court 
| of Chancery, from the 28th October 1842 to the 28th May last: the return 
is “thirty-two.” Twenty-two were obtained free, from the applicant suing 
‘in forma pauperis.” Mr, Cobbett has long been an inmate of the Queen's 
| Bench Prison; and his alleged grievances are a constantly-recurring item in 
| the law-reports of the newspapers. 
| A fatal case of hydrophobia has just occurred at Mametz. A wheelwright 

named Noel had been bitten about six weeks since by a mad dog; ever since 
| he has been impressed with the idea that the fortieth day would be fatal 
| to him, and he has been preparing for that event by putting his affairs in 
| order. On the morning of the fortieth day, he proceeded to his work as 
usual ; and as he felt no symptoms of indisposition, he was cheerful and in 
hopes that he should escape. On his wife, however, offering him some coffee, 
| he felt a difficulty in swallowing it, and from that time the symptoms went 
on increasing until death put a period to his sufferings in the course of the 
night.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Probably the greatest number of hurricanes ever experienced by one vessel 
in a single voyage has been felt by the Globe, arrived at Liverpool on Mon- 
day from Singapore. On the 7th of November she sailed from the latter 
| rt; and on the 6th December, in lat. 12 5. long. 99 E., she was dismasted 

y a hurricane. Struggling under this disability, she encountered a second 
hurricane on Christmas-day; but was able to bear up for the Mauritius, 
where she arrived on the 9th January, under jury-masts. While lying there 
she experienced two more hurricanes; which, however, proved in her case 
comparatively harmless, although much of the shipping sustained material 
damage on the latter occasion. Refitted, she left the Mauritius on the 
13th of March, and reached the Mersey on Monday evening, after one of the 
most perilous voyages on record. 
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THE ARMY. 


Orrice or Orpnancr, June 14.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. F. A. Camp- 


bell to be Capt. vice Domville, retired upon half-pay; First Lieut. M. B. Forde to | 


be Sec. Capt. vice Campbell ; Sec. Lieut. R. R. Jones to be First Lieut. vice Forde. 

Wanr-orrice, June 18.—3d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. G. Warburton to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Richardson, who retires; Ensign R. S. Warburton to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Warburton. 16th Foot—Ensign F. Retallack to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Singleton, who retires. 17th Foot—Ensign C. T. Castle, from half-pay 
Royal Canadian Rifles, to be Ensign, vice Hon. W. H. Herbert, appointed to 43d 
Foot. 2lst Foot—Sec. Lieut. E. L. Jervis to be First Lieut. by purcl.ase, vice Wil- 
kinson, who retires. 40th Foot—Ensign L. T. Clark to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pinckney, who retires. 42d Foot—Lieut. A. E. M‘Gregor, from the 93d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Macnish, who exchanges. 43d Foot—Lieutenant William Milnes to be 
Captain, without purchase, vice Gore, killed in action; Ensign Francis George Sta- 
pleton to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Wrottesley, killed in action; 
Ensign Hon. William Henry Herbert, from 17th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Stapleton. 
66th Foot— Ensign and Adjt. H. Firth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Berguer, who 
retires, 71st Foot—Lieut. J. A. Gore to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ready, pro- 
moted ; Ensign W. Johnson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gore; G. Campbell, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johnson. 74th Foot—Lieut. L. A. Brydon to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Patton, promoted. 75th Foot—Ensign C, Mitchell to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baxter, who retires. 88th Foot—Lieut. E. R. Forman 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brooke, who retires; Ensign J. E. Riley to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Forman. 91st Foot—Ensign G. Spaight to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Pickwick, who retires; A.C. Bruce, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Spaight. 93d Foot—Lieut. W. L. Macnish, from the 42d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Gregor, who exchanges; Capt. G. Cornwall, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Seton, who exchanges. 95th Foot—Capt. G. Seton, from the 93d Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Cornwall, who exchanges. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—R. Rorke, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
H. Musgrave, deceased. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Be sparing of your pens—and our space! More epistolary favours remain on hand 
than we are likely to find room for in the next four or five weeks. 








POSTSCRIPT, = 


In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Horsman abandoned his Se- 
lect Committee on the Vicar of Frome case. 

Since the decision of the House was given against the Government, he 
must say they gave him every facility for the nomination of his Committee. 
But Mr. Gladstone had proposed that certain heads or articles of charge 
should be laid before the House, and be referred to the Committee, and had 
stated that if that were not agreed to by Mr. Horsman, he must trouble 
them with a long speech in favour of doing it. Personally, Mr. Horsman 
thought that course would much facilitate the inquiries of the Committee, 
and he had therefore drawn up the articles and got them in his pocket ; but 
that course was without precedent where no impeachment was intended ; 
andas Mr. Horsman is well aware that not one of the 156 gentlemen who 
voted for him intended to impeach the Bishop of Bath and Wells, he did not 
feel entitled to commit the majority to such a course. The great difficulties 
he had met with in obtaining Sashes to serve on his Committee, had 
caused such delay, and the course threatened by Mr. Gladstone would be the 
cause of so much further delay, that in the present state of public business, 
he thought it better at once to state, that, in consequence of the difficulties 
—_ had been thrown in the way, he did not feel it now his duty to pro- 
ceed, 

My, Giapsrone justified the course he would have taken, not only by 
precedent, but upon the highest principles of justice ; to which he appealed 
with indignation increased by Mr. Horsman’s present step. 

Did the honourable Member mend his case by saying that he never meant 
to proceed to impeach the Bishop? When he said that, he only showed that 


either he did not understand the nature of his charges or the duty that be- | 


longed to him as a Member of the House. In the case of the Bishop of 
Worcester, in the 14th volume of the Journals, it appeared that on the 2d o: 

November 1802, complaint was made by Sir J. Pakington against the Bishop 
of Worcester and Mr. Lloyd his son, and the House considered the same on 
the 18th of November. Sir J. Pakington then presented written articles 
against the Bishop, and did not profess that it was his intention to move his 
impeachment. The House of Commons upon that occasion addressed the Crown 
to remove the Bishop of Worcester from his office of Lord High Almoner. [Mr. 
HorsmMan—* On that occasion evidence was taken at the bar.’’] And what 
in the world had that to do with the question? If it were necessary that 
articles should be preferred when evidence was taken at the bar before a full 
House, by so much the more they were necessary when the matter was to be 
referred to a Select Committee composed of a small number of Members who 
were not acting in the face of the public. The honourable Member's duty was 
to proceed as if he were going forward to impeachment; and the practice of 
the House had invariably 
without which they me have no remedy against injurious and cruel aceu- 
sations made in that House by honourable Members, who, under the privi- 
lege of Parliament, went to a Select Committee to fish for materials, and 
who, like the honourable Member, were acting upon principles much more 
worthy of other countries and a more Southern meridian than this. 

The Cuancettor of the ExcuEqver intimated, that if Mr. Gladstone 
had proceeded with his amendment, the Government would have felt it 
their duty on principles of justice to support it. Dismissing the particu- 
lar case, the unsatisfactory state of the law remains: it would be the 
duty of Government to take into their serious consideration the whole 


question, with a view to applying a remedy to those grievances that ex- 


ist as to the institution of clerks by Bishops. 

In Committee on the Militia Pay Bill, Mr. Beresrorp stated, that 
consideration had been given to making the force as economical as possi- 
ble, and instead of 450,0007., which it was thought would be necessary, 
the charge would be reduced to 283,0007. 


An easy and 
Reform. The 
amended, read a third time, and passed. The Common Law Procedure 
Bill swept rapidly through Committee, with only one important pause on 
either of its 123 clauses, and that was a good pause. The AtrorNEy- 
GENERAL agreed with Sir ALEXANDER CockBuRN, that special demurrers 
are a disgrace and scandal to the profession; and thereupon an amend- 


ment was made by them to clause 51, and clause 52 was struck out en- | 


tirely, so that special demurrers should be extirpated altogether. As the 
bill went out of Committee, it drew a train of compliments from Sir 
ALEXANDER Cocknvurn to the Attorney-General for his sincere co- 


operation in carrying out the recommendations of the Commission ; and | 


also an announcement from Mr, Narrer, that the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland had prepared a bill of a similar character with respect to Ireland. 

The Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill, was again withstood, by Mr. 
Scurry, Mr. C. Lawzess, and Captain Macay, The motion for the 
second reading was carried by 118 to 13, 


been to afford to the accused those securities | 


leasant progress was made with two measures of Law | 
mprovement of Equity Jurisdiction Bill was slightly | 


Another Irish measure, the Encumbered Estates (Ircland) Bill, en- 

j countered opposition from the Ministerial benches. Mr. Frencu was 

supported in his objections to the second reading by Mr. Joun Srvanr 

and by Mr, Isaac Burr. The latter expressed his sincere regret that the 

first time he addressed the House he should have to oppose a Ministry 

| which he was most anxious to support. The opposition was overruled by 
| @ vote of 78 to 6, 

In answer to Mr. Crowper, it was stated by Mr. Waxrotr, that the 
case of Mr. Hamlyn Pascoe, who is under sentence of transportation for 
administering savin with intention to procure abortion, has undergone 
his anxious consideration, After a careful investigation of the cic um- 
stances brought under his notice, he cannot advise her Majesty to miti- 
gate the sentence, 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Arncytt laid on the table the same 
petition from the Legislative Council of New South Wales which was 
presented in the House of Commons on Thursday, and made the marked 
impression there which we have noted in the body of our Parliamentary 
news. Earl Grey took the opportunity to let off a corrective speech at 
persons who interest themselves in the Colonies, but possess very imper- 
fect information with respect to their real wants and requirements— who, 
led away by crude and ill-digested theories, had thought fit to 
raise discussions upon a vast number of points, and to condemn many of 
the provisions of a measure recommended by the Committee of the l’rivy 
Council after very full consideration of the whole subject. He affirmed 
that there is no greater advocate of self-government for the Colonics 
than himself; ‘but he begged their Lordships not to be too hastily led 

| away by those popular cries for what is called self-government.” 

“Many of the current doctrines of the day are inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of any colonial empire at all.” [Lord Derby—* Hear, hear !*’} 

| He knew that many persons who hold that language are sincerely of opin- 
ion that it would be for the interest of this country and of the Colonies that 

| the connexion between them should be dissolved. 

| Lord Wopernovss said, there could be no doubt that the waste lands in 
our Colonies are matter of Imperial concern; but there is a point of 
their career after which the Colonies are clearly entitled to a share in the 
management of those lands, and this point he conceived New South Wales 
has attained. 


Mr. Disraeli thinks it undutiful and improper in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New South Wales to call the Queen the trustee of the public lands 
of Australia—“ her own dominions.” Truly they are so: so are the 
Woods and Forests of Great Britain; nevertheless, her Majesty is but 
the trustee thereof—for the British public ; and the Land Revenue of the 
Crown is duly accounted for accordingly. Mr. Disraeli needs to be in- 
formed, that, adopting a like principle, Parliament in 1842, by the Aus- 
tralian Land Sales Act, declared that, subject to certain charges of manage- 
ment, “the gross proceeds of the sales of waste lands of the Crown, in 
each of the Australian Colonies, should be appropriated and applied to the 
public service of the said Colonies respectively.” What stronger words could 
be used to express a public trust? Mr. Disraeli’s tenderness betrays the 

| Downing Street principle—that the public lands of our Colonies are tho 
proper mame | of Crown officials, to be jobbed and mismanaged at plea- 
sure. appily for the Colonies—happily, indeed, we may add, for the 
Mother-country—Sir John Pakington had gracefully anticipated the 
claim from New South Wales, by a formal abandonment of a mischievous 
and dangerous prerogative. 





The Waterloo banquet at Apsley House went off last night with fine 
spirit. There were eighty-four of the Duke’s companions in fight ; 
and among them Sir Harry Smith, whose health was proposed by the 
Duke, and drunk by the warrior guests, with especial emphasis. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts met in 
dignified force yesterday, to greet by a formal address the Bishop of Mi- 
chigan and the Bishop of Western New York, “as representatives of 
the more than thirty Bishops whose sees are planted in the United States 
of America,” 


It is understood that, in consequence of the proximity of the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, no writ will be moved for in the room of Lord Man- 
deville, and Bewdley will consequently be virtually unrepresented in Par- 
liament for the brief residue of the session, 


A letter received by the uncle of Mr. Murray, the prisoner at Ancona, 
from Mr. Moore our Consul, expresses the opinion that Mr. Murray's 
life is now perfectly safe. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles states that a letter from Rome had reached 
that port announcing that three British men-of-war had arrived at Ancona, 
to protect Mr. Murray, sentenced to death by the tribunal of the Consulta. 


Mr. Coroner Brent held an inquest in Gray’s Inn Lane yesterday, on the 
body of Jonathan Nicholls, aged fifty-one, a decayed schoolmaster who perished 
from disease hastened by starvation. Latterly the poor man had been reduced 
to writing window-bills for tradesmen, and with all his industry he sometimes 
only realized a few pence a week. ‘The parish allowed a loaf a week for the 
support of himself and his wife, who is paralyzed. On Monday morning, his 
| wife found him dead in bed at her side. The following day he become 

entitled to 120/. cash, and 60/7. a year. Mr. Lutheron, surgeon, deposed that 

death resulted from want and disease of the lungs. The Jury found a verdict 

in accordance with the evidence; and made an addition which implied a 
_ strong censure on the parish authorities. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnanor, Frrpay Arrernoon. 

A slight check was experienced in the English Stock Market after Lord 
Malmesbury’s withdrawal of the Extradition of Offenders Bill : but the down- 
ward movement was not of long continuance ; for although more than one 
influential speculator sold Stock, the operations were not followed up by 
others. The price of Consols has therefore again improved, and after being 
at 100, the closing quotation is 992 100 ex-dividend foraccount. The trans- 
actions of the week, however, have been unimportant, and the fluctuations 
insignificant. Money is more and more abundant, and the rate of discount 
| for first-rate bills from 1} to 2 per cent. 

The most noticeable circumstance in the Foreign Market is the extraordi- 
nary advance of Austrian Scrip. This security, which has been in limited 
demand in consequence of French purchases, continued to improve slowly 
| till yesterday afternoon, when a general disposition for investment was ob- 
| servable, and the price rose suddenly about 1 per eent. This upward move- 
ment has continued today, when the quotation has again risen more than 1 
per cent, namely, to 5} premium; marking an advance during the week of 
more than 2} per cent. We are not aware of any cause for this im- 
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provement, beyond the fact of » Scrip having | ne fr ite in- 


vestment with the French capitalists, and that the consequent firmness 
of the market in Paris has excited the speculators in our own to ac- 
tion. Nothing has occurred in the financial or political condition of the 
Austrian empire to make the Scrip more valuable than it was three weeks 
ago, when it seareely attracted the notice of either our own or foreign 
capitalists. The Northern European Stocks generally are firmer and scarce. 
Dutch Four per Cents and Two-and-a-half per Cents maintain their prices, 
although the rumoured reduction of the rate of interest upon the former does 
not obtain credit. Portuguese and Spanish Stock are both firmer. We may 
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- ——_—_— — ‘ . 
The performances of the German cotapany this week hd AT a 
essentially contributed to fix the position of iierr Emil Dj MF 
would try him by the standard of our own stage. We do ebet 
| we have an actor who could give such effect to the char, x” 


here remind the holders of Spanish Active and Passive Stock, that the oflices , 


of the London Commission for the conversion of these Stocks will close, as 
far as the reception of Stock is concerned, upon the 30th instant. After 
that date, the conversion can only be effected in Madrid. The reported 
revolution in Mexico turns out to be a fiction. The Stock of the Republic 
has consequently risen about 2 per cent; the Five per Cents closing at 
32} 9, and the Three per Cents at 26}. The South American Stocks are 
higher; and during this afternoon there appears to have been a general de- 
mand for almost every description of Foreign at advanced prices. 

The Railway Share Market has been improving all the week, and the 
closing quotations today are from 1/, to 3/. higher than those of last week. 
An alteration has occurred in the mode of quoting prices at the Stock Ex- 
change, the great majority of Railway Shares being now quoted as Stock ; 
the nominal amount of the Share being multiplied so as to make it equal to 
1007. Stock, and the price per share treated in the same way: thus, Aberdeen 
Shares on which 50/. is paid, of which the price used to be quoted as 13 
13} and 138, are now treated as Stock, 2 shares forming 100/, Stock, and the 
quoted price is 27 and 274. The French Shares are all higher, and the de- 
mand for the Paris market still continues. The rate of exchange upon 
Paris has experienced a decline ; bills having been today negotiated at 25.35. 

Sarurpay TweEtve o’CLocr. 

The English Stock Market is rather firmer, with but little doing. The 
gg | rice of Consols was 100, and there are now buyers at that quota- 
tion. e only change in the Foreign Market is in Austrian Scrip, which 
is rather heavier in the absence of the usual foreign demand, the nominal 
quotation being 4} to 5 premium. The Railway Share Market is firmer, 
most of the following bargains being at an improvement—Eastern Counties, 
10} $; East Lancashire, 182; Great Western, 94}; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 774; London and North-western, 126; Midland, 70} }; North 
British, 34; North Staffordshire, 11; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 23} 23; Ditto 6 per Cent 12) paid, 143; Ditto 3 paid, 43 }. 





$ per Cent Consols....... e+» Shut Danish 3 per Cents ........ 78 80 
Ditto for Account..........+ 100 1005 | Dutch 24 per Cents,........ 634 4) 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 1004 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 951 6} 
3} per Cents ........008 eoee ial Mexican 5 per Cents ....... 32] ? 
Long Annuities............. 6] 15-16, Ditto 3 per Cents........... —- 
Bank Stock ........sseeee08 222) 3: Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 1044 105} 
Exchequer Bills ......... -.. 68 74pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 95 101 
India Stock ........s.eeees: 275 280 | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents... 100 102 | Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 

Belgian 44 per Cents . 46 | Spanish 3 per Cents .. 

Chilian 6 per Cents ., «+. 1646 Ditto Deferred ....... 

Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1044 54 Sardinian 5 per Cents 





Cheaters aud Alusir. 


The custom of producing new picces on the occasion of benefits, which 
was once deemed heterodox, seems daily gaining ground. ‘ Cessante 
causa, cessat effectus,” is an axiom which probably holds good in this 
case. According to the old creed, the audience on a benefit night being 
friends of the bén¢ticiaire, were deemed too goodnatured to be fair judges 
of a piece, and therefore novelties were brought out before a more rigid 
tribunal. Now, however, audiences are always gopdnatured ; they will 
applaud anything in five acts, from the loftiest sublime to the lowliest 
twaddle; and in such an atmosphere of benevolence, distinctions between 
grades of kindliness are too subtile to be observed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean’s benefit, sanctioned by the presence of 
Royalty, was signalized by the production of a dramatic batch of horror, 
entitled Zhe Vampire. Everything has been done to make the piece 
showy and extravagant; nothing has been done to make it poetical. It 
is but an expansion of the old idea of the Vampire as played at 
the Lyceum years ago; and as this expansion causes the blood- 
sucking feats of the demon to take place at intervals of a hun- 
dred years, his career is cut up into three separate stories, too 
short to be interesting, and far too like each other. 
terror is a means that may be fairly used to touch the nerves of a blas¢é 
public, but it should be a nicely-managed terror, artfully worked up 
through successive degrees of intensity. 


| unattempted, and of which probably they have never heard. 










Paul von Scharfeneck, in the Princess of Saxony's Majorat 
man, whose manners are spoiled by a bad education, but oP 
supremely noble, and keenly sensitive to unkindness or inj 
before us asa new fresh reality ; the part allowing muc 
detail than the declamatory personages of Schiller ; and ) 
the man whom we most desiderate for our histrionic commun? 

we greatly want is an artist who can give sufficient weight to the yam 
personages of tragedy and comedy—in a word, a first-rate light comedian, 
with tragic capabilities ; and such an artist Herr Devrient appears to be. 
His Hamlet, on the other hand, which he plays after Schlegel’s admirab! 
translation, does not, in our opinion, raise him to the level of our more emi- 
nent masters. There is a remarkable combination of elegance and energy, 
excellent declamation, and refined judgment ; but we have been accustomed 
to see Hamlet do so much more, that we cannot help feeling disappointed 
when effects are missed to which we have been accustomed during a play- 
going life. And while we praise the German company generally for th: 
care and minuteness they bestow on the English tragedy, we do not see in 
them any possibility of rivalling such a performance as might be given by 
a picked body of London actors, even in the present degencrate days. 
The Ophelia of Mademoiselle Schafer, and the Gravedigger of Herr Birn- 
still, show that everything has yet to be learned as to the means of pro- 
ducing a sensation with those characters. The actors do not fail in what 
they attempt, but there is a world of resource which they leave altogether 
Herr Birn- 
still is au intelligent actor, as he showed by his representation of the po- 
litical busybody in Eymont; and we are sure that if he saw the grave- 
digging scene sustained by Keeley and Harley, a new region would open 
to his eyes. He would be astonished to see how much can be made ot 
words which now seem of comparatively small importance. The most 
perfectly-performed part in Hamlet was unquestionably Herr Limbach’ 
Polonius ; in which the senility of the courtier was admirably preserved 
without senile buffoonery. 


The proverb says that when two persons ride on the same horse, on 
them is compelled to sit behind. While absorbed in the contemplation 
of the German Plays at the St. James’s, we find we have overlooked the 
vivacious M. Levassor, who creates as much delight as ever in his vaude- 





| villes and his monologues, and shares with M, Lafont the dominion over 


| pronounced the best and most successful of the season. 


the Mondays and Fridays. 





The seventh Philharmonic concert, on Monday last, notwithstanding 
the total absence of novelty in the programme, has been unanimous); 
Mozart and 
Beethoven furnished the symphonies; Weber and Rossini the overtures. 
All the vocal pieces were well-known favourites. Everything was good, 


! and admirably performed ; and the crowded audience did not seem to be 


At the present day, | 


A crowd of dwmons and spec- | 


tres massed together without any show of development or purpose will | 


not suffice. Mr. Bourcicault, the well-known author of several very 
clever pieces—and, we regret to add, the author of this also—made his 
histrionic débat as the human fiend, and played the part with much care 
and discrimination. 

Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, unblest by the Royal presence, but attended 
by as hearty a crowd of auditors as ever filled a theatre to suffo- 
cation, was marked by the production of a new five-act piece 
from his own pen, called The Foundlings. We has taken in hand 
a French farce, named after Captain Marryat’s Japhet in Search 
of a Father, and similar to that novel in idea, and, retransplant- 
ing the subject to British soil, has fitted himself and Mr. Keeley 
with two of the most comically-talking and comically-acting per- 
sonages that ever trod the stage. Buckstone is the secker, sharp and 
restless in his search; Keeley is the man possessed of information, ever 
on his guard, lest he should allow some valuable fact to escape him 
gratis; and nothing can be more laughable than the manner in which the 
siege is kept up on both sides. 
of fun, which might have filled out three good acts, why did the author 
swell the subject into five, by the introduction of a tedious story of a girl 
in humble life beloved by a nobleman, but constrained to disgust him, 
that she may prevent a mésalliance ? The two plots no more blend to- 
gether than oil and vinegar; and we are reminded of the tale of the 
honest Puritan divine, who, considering the Pi/grim’s Progress too enter- 
taining, introduced some reflections of his own, ou purpose to make it 

Very Suspicious is the title of a slight piece produced at the Lyceum ; 
in which a prying lady discovers that two persons are secretly married, 
having first based her suspicions on their indifference towards each other. 


There is something of satire in this notion; and the piece being neatly | has been obliged to content itself, in order to leave its means fr 


| 


But, having provided such a rich banquet | 


at all displeased to find themselves throughout the evening “en pays dk 
connaissance.” The singers were Madame Castellan, Gardoni, and 
Formes, 

Several of the minor socicties—the Musical Union, the English Glee 
and Madrigal Union, and the Beethoven Quartet Society—have had con- 
certs this week. Vieuxtemps and Madame Pleyel were the lion and lionn: 
of the Musical Union. They played Beethoven's piano and violin sonata 
in F most exquisitely, and each played a solo. Vieuxtemps—who has 
been resident at Petersburg for some years, and is returned a greater por- 
former than ever—played Tartini’s famous Sonata del Diavolo; and this 
musical curiosity was found to be a piece not only of enormous difficulty 
but of extraordinary beauty, Vicuxtemps, we learn, is engaged for the 
last Philharmonic concert. 

Among the multitudinous benefit concerts, the most notable have bi 
—Osborne’s, on Monday morning, at which he performed, with Piatti, a 
new sonata of his own for the piano and violoncello,—a composition of 
great merit; Messrs. Mellon, Pratten, and Hausmann’s, on Tuesdey 
morning,—a good orchestral concert ; and Mr. Brinley Richards’s, Madame 
Lozano’s, and Mr. Frank Bodda’s, on Wednesday. All these concerts, 
and several others, were well attended ; the musical tide being at the full 
just now, and, we presume, about to turn. 





THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Geographical Society has had its share in those graceful attentions 
which Prince Albert so willingly pays to all institutions for promoting 
art, literature, and science. Ilis Royal Highness, who is Vice-Patron oi 
the Society, attended its last meeting. The members were edified and 
gratified by the interest he evinced in the reports of recent discovery ia 
the Himalaya and the interior of South Africa. But a matter of more 
importance for the general public was the intimation made by the Pre- 
sident, in the course of the evening, that he had reason to believe the 
Prince, as their Patron, would support a petition to the Queen for a grant 
of apartments to the Society, Sir Roderick Murchison pledged himevif 
and his colleagues, in the event of such a favour being conferred upon 
them, to show their sense of it by affording the public “a good and 
useful map-oflice.” This is a fair offer of a quid pro quo. The Society 
already possesses an extensive and complete collection of maps, includ- 
ing the results of the official surveys, by land and sea, of our own 
and every civilized government. The untiring zeal of the Socicty 
in adding to its stores is vouched by the extensive additions it has beon 
instrumental in making to the knowledge of Turkish, Persian, Afriesn, 
and Australian geography. Much has been effected by the Socicty’s own 
efforts ; much by the emulation it has excited among foreigners ; much by 
the publicity it has been instrumental in giving to discoveries that might 
otherwise have been left to slumber in the archives of our Foreign and 
Colonial departments and the Admiralty. The antecedents of the So- 
ciety prove that it deserves the confidence of the public; and the numbers 


| of its assoviates, and consequently its funds, are rapidly increasing. ‘The 
| boon of apartments at the public expense to such an institution would 


be amply repaid by the readier access to its rich and ample store of maps 

afforded to the public ; access which has ever been most liberally open to 

all, so far as the inconvenient house accommodation with which the Society 
ey 

for the 





written, and so wee acted by the minor stars of the house, passes | promotion of geographical discovery, has permitted. 


muster exceedingly well. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO BEGIN. 
“ Least said soonest mended” is often a good rule, but not 
always: “ Leave alone” is also a good rule, but it may be carried 
to excess; as it is just now by the public at large in matters poli- 
tical and social. Yet somebody must begin to move, unless we are 
content to drift passively on to disaster. 

We must not look to Ministers; for, evidently, they have no 
mind to make up—no collective idea, except to be, with Lord Derby 
at their head—no purpose. Entering Parliament on a mental re- 
servation, they have changed even that disguise of their constituent 
principle ; and, bound together by no common object, they are as 
much a fortuitous concourse of dissimilar individuals as the tra- 
vellers at a table-d’héte. Entering office with only the pretence 
of a mission, they are going to the country with only the pretence 
of a proposition. They are an organized uncertainty. 

The late Ministers are a disorganized uncertainty. They relin- 
quished office because they had nothing more to say for themselves, 
except that perhaps they had better retire. And now they have 
nothing to advise the country, except that they themselves don’t 
like Lord Derby’s being in office. 

The Commons have no purpose, except that of sitting till they 
are dissolved. They see the state of respectable anarchy; but 
they encourage it rather than otherwise, to avoid the trouble of 
planning for a restoration of government. That is nobody’s busi- 
ness; no Member is bound to make a motion if he does not feel 
inclined. Sufficient unto the constituency is the bother thereof. 
Evidently, the honourable gentlemen have no intent to shorten this 
Interregnum of the Beadle. 

Parties are purposeless, stripped of all cognizable signs, all ob- 
ject in life. In a low fever, like Peter Schlemihl, they have lost 











their hair, their nails, their teeth, and their shadows; their very | 
names have got loose, and are lost somewhere on the road, to be | 


picked up by the first tramp. Factions are replaced by fractions. 
An election without party classification is approaching. 

Candidates are individually in the same state of disorgani 
They have no principles, no objects, no purpose. They can’t even 
distribute themselves on any plan, but collect round the constitu- 
encies like fish round a dead ern thrown overboard, each biting 
for himself. 

The electors are in the same condition. They cannot classify 
themselves. They have no future, for they only know that they 
are condemned. If they are Liberals, they icles or have be- 
longed to supporters of Lord John, or of some other “ Reform” 
man or party, who has had, and perhaps will again have, some 
= for swamping the present constituencies. If they are not 

iberals, they are nothing, belonging to some expired party—some 
extinct species. 

Doctrines there are none, at least available in practical polities— 
all out of date, or not yet due; old bills of exchange, dishonoured 
bills, and bills not yet mature. Political convictions are negative : 
practical politicians are only able to say for certain, that they don’t 
think certain things—that they don’t like the doctrinal Dr. Fell of 
the particular place. 

“The People ”—what is that? It is twenty-six millions of 
souls, more or less. Politically it is nothing. Once the People 
used to exercise a rough, clumsy, never-in-time kind of interven- 
tion in politics; but it has given that up. Of late years the People, 
or the ultra-popular part thereof, grew doctrinal, and gave up 
the ghost in the attempt to force a particular statute on Parlia- 
ment, which they called “ the People’s Charter.” “ The People,” 
soi-disant, did not understand its business so well as the Barons 
eight hundred years ago. “ People” is a statistical expression ; it 
has nothing to do with the election or political affairs at present. 

Possibly the exigencies and indignations of the Colonies might 
force our public men into some definite course, though it were 
only on Colonial affairs? No such chance: the Colonies would 
rather cast loose; but that chance has been palliated for the day 
by Sir John Pakington’s assiduities—though the Sydney petition 
has an ugly look. 

Abroad? is there not some extrancous influence to act as a 
pressure from without”? Possibly. Austrian finance has been 
regarded as our natural protection, because Austria could not keep 
up, so economists told us, vast armaments with sinking means. 
But she does ; and her means are rather improving. There was a 
chance that she might have been stripped of her fiscal sources, if 
her dependencies had cast loose ; which they would have done 
with the slightest help: but they did not. Meanwhile, Europe 
and America are growing more military than they ever have been, 
the former since the middle ages ; and we are less so than we have 
ever been: but what of that? Nobody knows. Somebody has 
— a Militia Bill; but, as everybody dislikes the subject, in 

eference to public opinion it has Gon made, like the baby that 
had no certificated right to come into the world, a very little bill, 
scarcely worth baptizing. What next? Nothing in particular: 
our official people, indeed, seem to be getting into little squab- 
bles,—as with Austria in Tuscany, with America in the Virgin 
Isles, and with Burmah in the Rangoon: but there is an excellent 
understanding with the Government of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; and our economists are confident that pecuniary difficulties 
would pee foreign states from having very large armies, or 
using them if they had them. So that we have no public views 
on that class of subjects; no evidence as to facts, and no present 
intentions, 


| 





Now time and nations go on, even when they have no intent or 
foresight ; and when men drive on without intent or heed, there 
often befals some accident. That is our prospect. What can be 
done, then? Assuredly something mene. A beginning can be 
made. The next opportunity, probably, will be the election ; not a 
very good Fagen but still available to those who have their 
wits about them, and any modicum of public spirit. It may hap- 
pen at any moment. What principle, then, should guide us? A 
very simple one: choose always the best man. Not always, per- 
haps, the man you most “agree with.” That would do if 
you had any prospect of ay out your own objects ; but you 
have not. The most you can dois, to contribute what help you may 
towards giving the best turn practicable to the next chapter of 
accidents; and the best means to that end is to make as strong a 
House of Commons as possible. The larger the number of keen, 
sturdy, positive men, with some public spirit, the better, whatever 
their theoretical party view. Avoid trimmers, dreamers, vague 
goodhearted men. Milk of human kindness is a fine thing, but 
milk will not be the thing needed in a little while. Liberality is 
a good thing, but liberal feeling will not do as a substitute for the 
power of stern action. Choose not, indeed, a bad-hearted or ill- 
famed man, but always the man that is active in faculties, vigorous, 
downright. To cite a few only as specimens of the choice which we 
advise,—and it will be seen that we have no respect for party,—at 
Manchester, Bright is a better man than Denman, because lie is more 
positive, more absolutely represents a real opinion and class, would 
more resolutely put his hooker to the wheel, with heart in the push ; 
at Oxford University, Gladstone is a better man than Marsham, in 
every way, as the man to advise, guide, and sustain, a national 
effort—Inglis himself is as much better than Marsham, as the pre- 
sentment of a powerful bigotry to be overcome is better than a pass- 
ing jest; in the Tower Hamlets, Newton is a better man than Thomp- 
son, because he can speak intelligibly and sturdily for his own 
class, the working men, and Thompson speaks for the Rajah of 
Sattara, or Peace principles, or anything; at Leicester, Walinsley 
is better than Wilde, because he has proved a pertinacious and 
thoroughgoing Suffrage Reformer, and Wilde has proved nothing 


zation. | ¢xcept his relation to the late Chancellor; in Southwark, Moles- 


worth is better than Apsley Pellatt, because he has large know- 
ledge, he can make that knowledge available for the national coun- 
cil, and he does not flinch in maintaining his conviction ; in North- 
umberland, George Grey is better than Ossulston, because he is an 
able and unimpeached official, a working administrator, and not a 
middle-aged dilettante; in Abingdon, Thesiger, the brawny Tory, 
is better than Caulfield, the faint Radical; in Liverpool, Cardwell 
is as much better than Forbes Mackenzie, as one of Peel's appren- 
tices can be better than a mere trimming whipper-in; in Berk- 
shire, Philip Pusey is as much better than Vansittart, as complete 
and intelligent development of the Conservative doctrine is better 
than the “ parfum” of the memory of the Georgian wra ; in Edin- 
burgh, Macaulay is as much better than Cowan, as the history of 
Britain is greater than her stationery. 

For ourselves, we do not “ agree” with all the men whom we 
have named as preferable—in some instances far from it; but the 
larger the proportion of strength, whether of mind, will, or public 
spirit, in the next House of Commons, the better for the prospects 
of the country: and the composition of the House is the first step 
over which we have any control, out of the present respectable and 
Sybaritical Slough of Despond. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TUSCANY. 

Tuts foolish Mather affair involves a very grave question, which 
is only rendered more difficult, though perhaps more urgent of 
settlement, by the very mystification with which it is surrounded ; 
and the mystifiers are not only the Ministers, but still more the 
censors of the Ministry. There may be party reasons as well as 
the general tendency; for there is a party advantage in holding 
Lord Malmesbury to be at fault on two grounds rather than on 
one; and therefore there has been a bias in favour of discussing 
the question on the Austrian as well as the Tuscan ground. Tus- 
cany imported Austria into the affair; but the true policy of 
English statesmen, based upon the facts and upon the strict in- 
terpretation of international usage, should have made the Minis- 
ters of this country refuse to recognize Austria in any capacity. 
He could not even recognize the presence of Austria in Tuscany, 
without being bound to ask, what business she had to be there at 
all; and the proper time for asking that question has passed. It 
may again arise; but not as a mere incident in a Tuscan affair. 

The proper course for the representative of England was clear 
and simple. An outrage has been committed upon an English 
subject in Tuscan territory, where he was residing under the pro- 
tection of the Tuscan laws; and it was the business of our Minister 
to see that those Tuscan laws were fully enforeed for his shelter. 
More could not be demanded of the Tuscan Government, less 
ought not to have been demanded by the English representative. 

No doubt, the Tuscan Government pleaded that it could not pro- 
ceed to exact reparation from the offending party, the Austrian 
officer, because it had not sufficient authority over the Austrian 
soldiery, and because it was stopped in its action by a special con- 
vention with the Government at Vienna, under which Tuscany 
had been occupied by Austrian troops. We abstain from enterin 
into the Austrian branch of the subject. It can well be understoo 
that, although Mr. Erskine Mather was wholly blameless in the 
affair—the mere victim in the accident—the Austrian oflicer also 
acted under a peremptory necessity according to the rules of his 
service. It may be supposed, though there is no evidence of the 
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fact, that the Austrian was without personal or national animosity. 


It cannot be presumed, though we persist in waiving the discus- | 


sion, that those military regulations would have oe us 
from exacting reparation from Austria, if Austria had been re- 
sponsible. But Austria, we say, has no business in the aflair ; 
which is entirely between England and Tuscany. 

It is equally undoubted that Tuscany lies under a hardship 
when her streets are perambulated by a sword-bearing class, under 
special laws which remove it from the municipal authority ; and, 
as a matter of argument or history, we can recognize the straits to 
which the small Italian potentate must be put in fulfilling his ob- 
ligations towards other states and their citizens, while he cannot 
enforce responsibility over such alien inmates of his own capital. 
But, while we perceive that hardship of Tuscany, English Minis- 
ters are not bound to adopt itas bearing upon the subjects of their 
own Sovereign: on the contrary, they are bound, distinctly and ex- 
pressly to ignore any third party, to repel any plea of irresponsi- 

ility founded upon a subjection under a third state which is not 
recognized by the European system. If the Tuscan Duke, for his 
own dynastic purposes, has betrayed the independence of his state 
as the price of foreign assistance against his own subjects, the con- 
uences of that bargain must fall upon himself; and a British 
Minister betrays his duty when he permits the consequences of 
that bargain to be visited upon English citizens. Tuscany should 
settle questions between herself and England with the Govern- 
ment in London—questions between herself and Austria with the 
Government at Vienna. 

The case of the English army in Paris has been cited to excuse 
the plea on behalf of recognizing the Austrian army in Florence : 
but the cases are not parallel. France was a conquered country, 
in possession of conquering forces; and Tuscany is not a con- 
quered country. The case of the English in Spain, a protecting 
army entering the country with the sanction of the native Govern- 
ment, is more similar: but in Spain, the Duke of Wellington sub- 
mitted himself in civil questions to the tribunals of the country. 
These analogies, however, do but help the consideration of the 
subject on grounds of common sense; they do not determine the 
conclusion, nor can they oblige us to abate in the slightest degree 
the absolute responsibility of the Tuscan Government. 

If with regret, still with firmness, it was Lord Malmesbury’s 
-duty to demand reparation from the Tuscan Government in the 
first place; and if it were refused, to fake it. The course in such 
cases is dictated by reason, warranted by precedent, and would 
have been perfectly easy in fact. On refusal, an English force 
should at once have been ordered to Leghorn, and have taken the 
reparation in the form of reprisals. 

here is no denying that this energetic conduct, following the 
custom of our own country in its best times, would have drawn 
us into active contest with Tuscany; and Tuscany might have 
been backed by the powerful ally whose coercion she now pleads in 
her own excuse: but to this objection, which will stagger many 
timid lovers of the present status quo, two very powerful answers 
may be made. In the first place, were England to assume that 
energetic attitude, in the present state of Europe, it is all but cer- 
tain that no power, standing on so precarious a tenure as either 
Tuscany or Austria, would venture to resist the plain demand of 
justice. In the second place, these different questions are post- 
med only to accumulate and swell into questions much more 
imperative, much more diflicult, and much more costly of solution. 
If we permit Tuscany to refuse justice now, much larger injus- 
tices will be inflicted upon this country, much larger ee 
will be made upon our toleration or timidity; and when at last 


garrisons and bodies of soldiery have not yet been filled up by nu- 
merous bodies of militia, or by general enrolments of the pcople in 
volunteer companies. The proposed force of 80,000 militia, of no 
great value as an army, would not supply the wants in filling up 
the interstices between the regular a. That such a filling 
up is necessary, we have it declared on the authority of the great- 
est captain in the country; that volunteers would be the proper 
material, we have on the authority of the next greatest captain, 
General Sir Charles Napier, one of our most recent defenders in 
actual fight. 

There are many who think that land forces, whether regular 
soldiers or militia, ought never to have the oceasion for action, but 
that the naval force should be able to defend our coast even from 
a transitory violation. We have seen, on the authority of all who 
have studied the subject, that a Channel fleet could not undertake 
to block out the whole of any considerable force simultaneously 
approaching the coast from many points. When the Prince de 
Joinville sent forth his warning note, and the corresponding warn- 
ing was issued in this country, we had a Channel fleet, and it has 
since been somewhat reinforced, but the want of a naval machinery 
to fill up the interstices still exists. If, indeed, the Channel fleet were 
supported by vessels capable of carrying large guns and moving close 
in by the shore, with lighter vessels acting as scouts effectively and 
inexpensively, we could have a naval force as nearly impenetrable 
as possible; and with such auxiliaries to prevent invasion, the 
war-ships would become even more effective than they can be at 
present. 

A plan for establishing these coast-hugging vessels or floating 
batteries has actually been laid before the Admiralty. The 
idea was derived from the new class of steamers expressly con- 
structed for the shallow waters and river navigation of the East: 
mainly instrumental in securing the British victoriesin China; its 
type, the Phlegethon, is now pioneering in the Rangoon. With 
some suitable alterations for the home service, a similar class of 
vessels has been devised to complete the coast defences of this 
country; and it is described in a memorial to the Admiralty by 
the ingenious inventor, Mr. Macgregor Laird. 

* T assume that from Brest, St. Malo, Granville, Cherbourg, and Havre, a 
force of 10,000 men might be concentrated at a given hour on many or any 
points between the Land’s End and the Downs: the garrisons of these towns 
are always sufliciently numerous to spare the men and the steamers in their 
harbours equal to the transit of them. 

“Tt is to be supposed that the point of debarkation would be on the un- 
defended parts of our coast—probably between Teignmouth and Portland, 
a land line of country destitute of railway access; and in fine weather—and 
in no other is danger to be apprehended—accessible on many points from 


| seaward. 


the day of inevitable contest arrives, the cost to us will be mul- | 


tiplied proportionately. Short accounts are good between nations 


as between individuals. 


DEFENCE BY SEA AND LAND. 
Tue Militia Bill, translated from the adverse fitful tide of the 
Commons to the smooth waters of the Upper House, has been 
tranquilly passing that higher stage of its probationary career, 
with no more than a formal opposition in speech. 
or personally it will make but little difference to the people of 





| sponsings, patented by Mr. Russel. 


“To defend such a coast from a sudden attack prior to a declaration of 
war, by screw block ships, or any of the contrivances for defending deep- 
water harbours, is simply impossible. What is wanted is a moveable power, 
always ready for action wherever a fishing-boat can land; and this 1 propose 
to effect by steam gun-boats, capable of carrying two 68-pounders, and of 
being beached and hauled up in every creek, beach, or gully, where an in- 
vading force could pmo ef 

“* The Coast Guard afford the means to man these vessels the instant the 
alarm is given. 

“*T will explain briefly the description of vessels proposed to be used, their 
qualities and cost; and to make myself clearly understood, will refer to the 
Nemesis, her armament and capabilities. 

“* This vessel carried two 32-pounder pivot-guns on 4 feet 6 inch draught 
of water; and at the attack upon Canton took 1000 men on her decks, who 
marched dry-shod overa platform from her bows to the shore. The plan No. 
1 shows accurately her dimensions. Such a vessel could land troops without 
the intervention of boats on any beach on our coasts in fine weather. No 
vessels of this description were built for any of the Continental powers until 
last year, when two forthe Prussian and one for the Russian Government 
were constructed. The drawing No. 2 annexed will show the improvements 
made in them; the principal of which are, their being fitted with rudders at 
both ends, the invention of my brother, and the firing of the guns from the 
In principle and material these vessels 
are identical with what I now propose for coast defence. They were designed 


| for offensive and defensive warfare in shallow coasts and rivers ; and the emi- 


. . | 
Pecuniarily | 


this country: it is, in fact, less a measure than a memorandum | 


that measures are necessary for the national defence. The heat 
of indignant preparation in which it originated has passed away, 
but the defects in our national defences which it was intended 
to supply are still unsupplied. The pom e which called 
forth the public anger has also passed away for the moment; 
but that the temper of the ruling party in France is not more 
friendly to this country than it was at the time of the great- 
est heat, we may learn by the new aggression on the representa- 
tives of the English press in Paris; and whatever the spirit of 
the Government may be, we cannot fail to perceive that the posi- 
tion of the President is as precarious as ever it has been—as much 
at the mere 
tility towards this country. 
restrained by the ordinary maxims of morality or of ey! from 
prosecuting his own selfish interests: and the estimate of his in- 
terest is always to be determined by him, not by us. 

The necessity for better preparing our national defences is ex- 
actly where it was when the late as well as the present Ministry 
undertook to consider the subject: the defences are still the same, 
both by land and sea. The warning which the Duke of Welling- 
ton gave, now some years back, that a force once touching our 
shores would find no effectual check to its landing, still holds good. 
We have our troops, as we had then; but the interstices between 


nent success that has attended them in every instance where they have been 
in active employment, will, I hope, insure an impartial estimate of the real 
value of a plan for exactly the same service, only modified by the peculiar 
character of our coasts.” 

Then follows a description of the model, as Mr. Macgregor Laird 
proposes to modify it. 

“*T propose to employ vessels of the size and dimensions shown in plan No. 
3, namely, 100 feet long, 20 feet beam, and 7 feet deep, capable of carrying 
one or two guns of the largest calibre, and of being beached and hauled up 
upon _ simple and inexpensive ways, by applying the power of the engine 
to a purchase arranged for that purpose. That boats of this description can 
be constructed sufficiently strong to bear this and to carry heavy guns on 4 
feet draught of water is dnenineties and the advantage this method of de- 
fence has over any other consists in its efficiency, portability, and economy, 

“T will take a partof the coast most accessible to a surprise—the deep bay 
formed by the Bill of Portland on the East and Bury Head onthe West, and 
assume that an enemy’s flotilla suddenly appears off Sidmouth. Between Tor- 
bay and Weymouth, two roadsteads only safe with the wind to the Westward 
of South, there is no point for a distance of seventy-five miles where any 
vessel at present in her Majesty’s service could be constantly stationed to 


. ~ 4 | meet such an aggression. 
of circumstances—as likely to be forced into hos- | “+ 


We also know that he will not be | 


“Suppose the plan of defence proposed in operation at Sidmouth : if there 
was not time to launch the steam gun-boat, she would form a fixed battery 
of one or two heavy guns to annoy or delay the enemy's landing; and from 


| Teignmouth, Dawlish, Exmouth, Ottermouth, Western Mouth, Branscombe 
| Mouth, Exmouth, Lyme Regis, Charnmouth, Bridport, and Chisel Bank, in 


two hours from the alarm being given, a dozen gun-boats, equal in speed and 
carrying guns of equal calibre to the enemy’s, would be in active operation on 
his flanks and rear, and this before a serew block ship could have got up her 
steam in Weymouth or Torbay. e e ° 

“‘ Land-batteries may defend a particular landing-place ; but without the 
whole beach is enfiladed, the assailant will always choose the spot that is be- 
yond range. The plan proposed is equal to a fixed battery, and in porta- 
ility and power of concentration far superior. 

“T assume that to defend the assailable points on the coasts of England, 
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100 of these gun-boats, each carrying two guns, would be sufficient, and that 
their cost would be 2500/. each, or 250,000/.—about equal to the cost of two 
steam line-of-battle ships.” : Ai 

Nothing can be clearer than this proposition ; but, as we so often 
find the case with plans at once simple and effective, it is “ declined 
by the department.” The Admiralty is not, perhaps, more to blame 
than any other branch of the public service for adhering to routine, 
and thinking more of the aspect which measures will bear on paper 
for service in the House of Socmens, than of the shape which they 
are likely to take in real action for service of wear and tear. 

We shall not have our national defences until it be too late to 
anticipate the want; but meanwhile let the public remember how 
the matter really stands. We ought to have a completely filled- 
7 line of defence by sea: we have still only our Channel fleet, 
wherever the ships may happen to lie. We ought to have a na- 
tional force to support the regular troops, and fill up the inter- 
stices: we still have our regular troops, and our interstices; the 
Militia Bill being no better than a memorandum that some kind of 
popular force will be needed to stop the gaps. 


THE UNCATALOGUED PICTURE. 
AFTER visiting the exhibition of the Royal Academy this year, 
few persons can have failed to be struck by a picture which seizes 
the mind under a resistless spell, and yet remains in itself vague, 
as though it were not one but all the pictures, or a memory of 
many. Perhaps it should be sought among the miniatures, which 
are Covehion: the true works of high and mystic art; and yet to 








| 


| 
| 


the memory it expands to proportions fit for Michelangelo. The | 


ghastly sense which the picture leaves on the soul is attended by 
a not ie ghastly loss of memory as to its identity or place on the 
walls. Certainly it is not in the Catalogue, at least not under its 
own burning name: and yet who can forget it; and yet again, 
who can find it? 

Although we conjecture to have seen it among the miniatures, 
the memory of it is that of a large canvass, containing the figure 
of a man in the middle of life—such as might find himself in 
strange woods and crooked ways; and yet has ‘he the appearance of 
a man of the world, a scholar and a gentleman ; a statesman in his 
robe-de-chambre; a decorous man, who takes life easily, imper- 
turbable ; a man of middle courses, master of those above not less 
than of those below him. It is a mild face, philosophical, passion- 
less, reserved, self-possessed, self-guarding. 
the dominant class, yet modest—a master-servant. 
Can it be some gentleman in black, or is it only some commissioner ? 

When Lord John Russell attained his success in ousting Peel for 
no object except one which was falsified in the sequel, did he not 
make some unhallowed bargain with a Spirit of Mischief? Too 
many signs of such a compact crowd upon the mind; but none is 
more remarkable than the otherwise unaccountable doom which 
steadily condemned his Cabinet to destruction without any ap- 

arent cause extraneous to itself. It was a doomed Ministry. 

ts destiny was, to repeat professions until they palled upon the 
ear, but never to put those professions into act. It led a life that 
was a public nightmare. 

The next Ministry entered office under the fairest promises ; 
many of its members were of high descent and undoubted chivalry ; 
its cause was national, long sustained in the shades of Opposition, 
now culminating to victory. But no sooner was the Ministry in 
office than its chivalry turned craven, spontaneously craven; its 

rofessions were belied, spontancously belied, reasserted, and be- 
ied again, but not for a moment attempted in act ; its promises burst 
like bubbles before the waterfall. Without a foe, without a danger, 
it is sinking to destruction, pining away in political decline, from 
the mere inability to live. It also is evidently a doomed Ministry. 

Three sacrifices does every Spirit of Mischief demand, and yet 
another Ministry is to be doomed. The next statesman “ sent 
for ” knows his fate. 

The undiscoverable picture that glares upon the startled visitor, 
who looks for the “portrait of a gentleman ”—the dread picture 
painted by a doomed artist in a doomed style—is no other than 
the revolting portrait of that demon which has mastered the 
destiny of two Cabinets and of the one yet to come: it is the damon 
that haunts the public offices—the demon of Cant. “ You'll find 
it, my boy,” as Incledon used to say of the sacred authority that in- 
terlarded his profane discourse, “ You'll find it, my boy, in any 
part of the Bible.” So you will find the picture in almost any 
collection, or anywhere in this last; and “ the sitter” himself is 
in many a place, in many a commission. The Spirit of Officialism 
has been sitting to the Spirit of Portrait-painting : for ever will he 
sit and she paint on, until both are exorcised. But statecraft still 
lacks its Pre-Raphaelite struggle to emancipation—has yet other 
sacrifices to make to its demon. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE TOUCHING “ YOUR ADDRESS.” 
A TRIFLING inattention threatens to defeat one of the continual 
improvements taking place in the administration of the Post-office. 
The object is, to accelerate the delivery of the letters around the 
Metropolis ; and for that purpose every householder is requested to 
notify to his correspondents that he lives within a certain district or 
“ delivery,” named in the notice forwarded to him. For example, 
he is requested to tell his friends to address their letters to him as 
residing in the district of “ Paddington, near London”; that being 
the name of the “delivery” to which he belongs. A nomen- 
clature of the kind is of course perfectly intelligible in St. Martins- 
le-Grand, where the list of the several “ deliveries” must be fa- 
miliar to the officers of the establishment; but there are two inci- 
dents in the notice which tend to defeat it. 











In the first place, as in the district just mentioned, the name is 
not the one colloquially used to designate the region in which the 
householder lives. A person living in the St. John’s Wood dis- 
trict never describes himself as living in “ Paddington,” nor do his 
friends consider him as residing there. The Post-office authorities 
therefore call upon him to take a good deal of trouble in teaching 
his friends how to direct his letters to a place not associated with 
him in their minds; and it is most likely that a great portion of 
that trouble, if he were to take it, would be lost. 

A second objection to this mode of putting the improvement is, 
that in some cases, as in the instance already cited, the district 
which the resident is required to give as his “address” is usually 
accounted inferior to the one in which he actually resides, and 
thus he is required to proclaim himself with “a worse address ” than 
that which he deserves. Of course the immediate impulse will be 
to rebel against an order so “ungenteel.” “I do not live in Pad- 
dington, and I won't say I do,” is the exclamation of a St. Johu's 

food gentleman, mindful of his own dignity. As well tell a 
Russell Square nobleman to have his letters directed “Somers 
Town, near London.” 

It may be evident to a philosophical mind that the motives 
which rebel against the practical instruction are neither the wisest 
nor the most respectable; and yet all who desire to carry forward 
an improvement with the codperation of society will remember that 
they have to consult the actual feelings under which ordinary 
people are moved. Now, amongst the strongest feelings moving 
ordinary people, is a certain sacred respect for “a good address.” 
People will not consent to be disrated on the face of their letters. 

The whole difficulty would be surmounted if the Post-office were 
to choose for their “delivery,” whatever may be its accurate and 
esoteric designation, the popular and exoteric name most generally 
applied to the district in question, and belonging to the portion of 
the district which is most consecrated in social regard. 





CUSTODY OF THE INSANE. 
Mr. O'Connor has been handed over to appropriate medical cus- 
tody, on an understanding that he shall not be released without 
the consent of the House of Commons. Mr. Secretary Walpole 
allows that such understanding will only last during the session— 


| not longer. After the prorogation of Parliament, his safe custody 
It must be a man of i 
Surely—no! | 


will again be dependent on the intervention of those relatives who 
have so long delayed their intervention. We only alluded to the 
case for the purpose of noting, that it is not really disposed of by 
Mr. O'Connor’s temporary seclusion on an “ understanding” be- 
tween the House of Commons and the keeper of a private asylum. 


Letters to the €vitar. 


THE OXFORD COMMISSION REPORT: THE SHUTTING OF 
THE GREAT COUNCIL. 
Burnham, Somerset, 15th June 1852. 

Srr—I do not pretend to have as yet perused every word of the vast folio 
respecting our University which has been recently “ presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of her Majesty”; I have, however, diligently 
gone through the Report itself, and am working my way at a fair pace 
through the Evidence which follows it. In the course of these operations I 
have met with several points to which I would gladly call your attention. 

In so doing, I am compelled by the circumstances of the case to throw off 
that kind of semi-incognito with which I have hitherto invested the numer- 
ous communications which you have done me the honour of inserting in your 
columns. I prefer the use of initials on these occasions, because, without 
drawing unnecessary attention to the writer personally, they sufficiently de- 
note who he is to all persons to whom the name itself would convey any very 
definite idea. But, as one of those whose evidence forms a portion of the 
Blue Book in question, and as having occasion to refer to my own share of it, 
I do not see how I can help throwing off the thin disguise I have hitherto 
observed, and signing myself openly by my name. 

Passing by other points, some of them perhaps of equal importance, but to 
which my own attention has never been so specially directed, I would at pre- 
sent call your attention to the new constitution proposed for the University 
by the Commissioners ; reserving, with your permission, for a second letter, 
the question of the internal changes which they suggest in the constitution 
of the Colleges. 

As one who has been, as your own columns can testify, an uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Commission, I feel it only justice to acknowledge the 
very great merits of the manner in which their labours have been accom- 
plished. A more grave and temperate document, one more evidently the 
work of indefatigable and conscientious diligence, cannot be imagined. 
But, if some of its most important suggestions are, as they appear to me to 
be, of a character not only to impair the wellbeing of the University, but to 
strike at something higher and dearer still to every true-hearted Englishman, 
it is clear that the great excellences by which the Report comes recom- 
mended to our attention eannot fail to make it in reality more dangerous, 
and, in a sense not implying any dishonest intention in its authors, more 
insidious. 

The great glory of England, the crown of fourteen centuries of struggle 
and development, is to have achieved self-government. This is our great 
distinction from nearly every Continental state, despotic or constitutional. 
We know “ government”’ as the administrator of the law, the protector of 
our rights and the avenger of our wrongs, not as something controlling our 
free agency and intermeddling with every action of our lives. With a na- 
tional unity of the most perfect kind, there is no country where local and 
municipal independence has taken such firm root, or where it is found so 
little to suggest the idea of severance from the central power. With the 
single strange anomaly of our county magistrates, (and even those stand on 
quite another footing from Government functionaries,) all our institutions, 
vestries, boards of guardians, municipal corporations, go on this principle of 
independence ; so long as they keep within their legal powers, the central 
authority has no direct control over them. The Englishman is not content 
to give himself a master, single or manifold ; he must have a voice in small 
as well as in great matters, either personally or by those whom he commis- 
sions for that purpose. : 

Now the greatest and most venerable of these our free and independent mu- 
nicipalities are our two ancient Universities. If men would look at them 
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dispassionately, they would find in the impe rium in imperio so often sneere d 
at, the very noblest embodiment of the old Teutonic spirit of self-govern- 
ment. A vast autonomous community, framing its own laws ina democrati- 
cally constituted assembly, with its own officers, many of them democratically 
elected, invested with all authority, temporal and spiritual, even that of 
life and death, over its own members, and which has yet been so far from 
coming into collision with the central power as to have too often laid itself 
open to the charge of unw orthy servility, is surely the very noblest instance 
of this great political instinct of our race which history can furnish. And I 
do unhesitatingly affirm, that in any way to alter these its essential charac- 
ters—to bring our greatest municipality under any more direct State control— 
to infuse any elements from Prussia or Saxe-Coburg into the most English of 
English institutions—to add a single particle of oligarchy to the most venerable 
of democratic bodies—is something involving higher considerations than any 
mere questions as to Modern History Schools or affiliated Halls; it is opening 
the flood-gates to the whole torrent of foreign centralization and Government 
mcddling; it is high treason against the liberties of England and the innate | 
instincts of the English people. 

The gencral theory of the University government is one of pure demo- | 
cracy, as a parish vestry is now, or as a shire-mote probably was a thousand 
years back. All who possess the franchise have an equal vote; the standard 
of citizenship in a learned body being, of course, not birth or wealth, but 
learning. This great assembly of all full academical citizens, the Convoca- 
tion of the Masters of Arts, is the one legislative and elective body of the 
University ; where offices are in any other gift, itis by virtue of bequests ac- 
cepted or statutes made by Convocation itself. But among this democracy 
an oligarchy gradually arose, and finally received a legal establishment; 
Convocation can only diseuss such legislative propositions as are laid before | 
it by the too famous Hebdomadal Board. Otherwise its powers over its own | 
society are limited only by that authority which limits all others,—not the 
caprice of an ephemeral king or minister, but the written law of the land. 

That such an institution is liable to abuse, and that great abuses exist in 
it, I am as little inclined to deny as the Commissioners themselves. I only 
contend that the institution, as a democratic municipality, is one preémi- 
nently English, and ought to be reformed only on sound old English prin- | 
ciples, not on any theory which may be concocted in the brain of some in- | 
genious speculator, far less according to any newfangled notions from the | 
other side of the German Ocean. We have put down oligarchy in our towns | 
and cities; self-elected corporations have given way to representatives of | 
the people ; a storm seems even half-disposed to threaten the time-honoured | 
autocracy of our lords of manors and preservers of pheasants; and yet we | 
are called upon to confirm the sway of oligarchy in the most venerable seat | 
of freedom: her Majesty’s Commissioners, the picked men of the Liberal | 
and Reforming party, the selected agents of a Liberal and Reforming Pre- 
mier, can find no better model in their new Fourth School than to tread in 
the steps of the Doge Gradenigo, and close the Great Council for ever; they | 
ean find no analogy more honourable in the history of old Greece than to | 
become the Peisanders and Antiphons of an academical Four Hundred. 

The Hebdomadal Board, as at present constituted, is clearly too monstrous 
an institution to be defended ; the Commissioners, in fact, practically give it 
up, by proposing to establish as codrdinate with it a body by whose side it is 
impossible that it can preserve any vitality. It is clear that with such a body 
as Convocation, a Committee, a Board of wpdPovAcr, is needed, to have the | 
initiative in legislative matters, which it would never do to allow to every 
individual member. For the constitution of such a body, I only contend, as 
I have argued at length in my evidence, that it should be a real committee, | 
not permanent, but renewed by some process or other, and consequently re- | 
sponsible to its constituents, and so constituted as really to represent the | 
general opinion of the larger body, and to be incapable of in any way form- | 
ing a clique. These I conceive to be the qualitications for such a body re- 
quired by all English principles. Instead of this, the Commissioners give us, 
codrdinate with the present Board for legislative purposes, and invested with 
further very extensive powers, a new oligarchy, (usurping the ancient and 
respectable name of Congregation,) to consist of the Heads, Proctors, Pro- 
fessors, and the Senior Tutor of each College. This body is to appoint Proc- | 
tors, Examiners, and even many of the Professors; leaving no ottices on the 
gift of Convocation at large except those of Chancellor and Burgess in Par- 
liament! Astraiter oligarchy could not well be devised, not a single mem- 
ber being appointed by Convocation or being in any way responsible to it: a 
vast proportion of the members will be appointed for life, and, in the case 
of many professorships, the Board will actually jill up its own vacancies. One 
can easily imagine that such a body, though too large to become a mere per- 
sonal clique, will in no way represent the opinions of Convocation at large, 
or be at all under its influence. 

I am no zealot for Convocation in its present state, as it manifestly contains 
an enormous proportion of members utterly unfit to share either its legisla- 
tive or its elective functions. The latter is the rev] evil; very few unquali- 
fied persons come up to vote about a new statute, while they appear in shoals 
on the occasion of a contested professorship. But it appears to me that the 
remedy is a very simple one: do not give seats in Convocation at random ; 
make the franchise of learning a reality, by imposing an examination for the 
Master’s degrce of a character to render that degree a real honour, and thus 
to make Convocation consist only of the élite of the University, who have 
won their places there by merit. I argued this at length in my evidence, on 
this ground as well as others. Some objections have been brought against 
an examination for M.A. which do not appear to me conclusive, as I look 
upon it as desirable for other reasons; but as far as a Pride’s Purge of 
Convocation is concerned, it would have the same effect to confer the M.A. 
degree only on those who had obtained certain honours at their B.A. exami- | 
nation—I should say, on those who have obtained a first or second class in 
one of the four schools, or a third, or honorary fourth, in more than one, 

I think I have some little reason to complain personally of the Commis- | 
sioners. In page 12 occurs this passage—Some persons would modify the 
powers of the Hebdomadal Board simply by investing Convocation with the 
right of debating and amending all propositions submitted to its vote ”’ ; 
after which follow (in answer) the usual arguments about ‘‘a promiscuous 
body,”’ and the like. In the margin my name occurs, with three others, as | 
supporting this view. Now this is hardly accurate: what I have stated 
above both as to Convocation and to the Hebdomadal Board, I have also 
stated in my evidence; that is, so far from “simply modifying”’ the powers 
of the latter, I wish entirely to abolish it in its present form, while the Con- 
vocation which I would invest with the right of amendment would be very | 
different from the ‘‘ promiscuous body’’ at which the Commissioners ex- | 
claim. In like manner, in page 17 my name appears in the margin, together 
with many others, appended to certain suggestions relative to the office of 
Proctor, not one of which I have proposed in my evidence, and to all of | 
which I very decidedly object. This may mean simply that I have given 
some evidence on the subject ; but if so, 1 must be allowed to say that it is 
very darkly expressed. 

This same office of Proctor is one which greatly kindles the wrath of | 
oligarchic and theorizing reformers, The mode of appointment is, of course, 
utterly unjustifiable on any theory; but it produces the desired effeet— 
the dette of two average Masters, two fair representatives of the mass 
of the academical citizens. Every institution of this kind, though con- 
ceived in the very spirit both of old Athens and of our own country, is of 
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course grievously objectionable to men animated wilh that strange hankering 
after boards, which, had Aristotle lived in our days, he would assuredly have 
added to his list of similar monstrous and unaccountable propensities. It is 
really wonderful to see how your genuine Whig instinctively shrinks from 
the old principles of English municipality, how naturally he runs off to 
his beloved oligarchy and Government interference. Throughout the whole 
Report we have permanent Boards, standing Delegacies, self-elected Profes- 
sors, Crown appointments, finally a hint of Crown Visitations. Convocation 
is to be reduced to a nonentity, and every trace of responsibility of rulers 
swept away. Visitors, it is suggested, should report to the Crown; that is, 
we are to be periodically overhauled, not, as in the case of Colleges under 
Royal Visitation, by the law in the form of the Lord Chancellor, but aeccord- 
ing to the caprice of the Premier, perchance of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, for the time being. 

All this is no question of merely academical concern ; it is a subtile blow 
struck at the dearest liberties of England—at the heritage of Alfred and De 
Montfort. 

Thus much for the doctrinaire system as applied to the general government 
of the University; I trust in another letter to consider its workings with re- 
ference to the internal constitution of the Colleges. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








Oxford, 15th June 1852. 

Sin—Permit me briefly to meet ‘the objections of “ Z.” to the Report of 
the Oxford Commission. I will take them seriatim. 

1. “Its statistics are extremely imperfect, if not altogether wanting.” — 
The only statistics wanting are those of the revenues; and these are not 
altogether wanting, for an account, practically sufficient, of the revenues of 
the University is given, us well as the revenues of several Colleges. And the 
Report (p. 2) states, and as your correspondent will find with perfect truth, 
that none of the recommendations will be found to depend upon a knowledge 
of the precise amount of the revenues of the University or the Colleges.’ 

2. ** The Report does not even supply the University statutes, nor those of 
a single College.’”"—This would indeed be a blot. But the Report (p. 2) states 
that the Commission have caused to be published the statutes of thirteen 
Colleges, including all that are of chief importance ; that the present statutes 
of the University have been published by the University itself; and that the 
Commission have caused to be published the earlier statutes. Allow me to 
ask whether Z. has ever read the second page of the Report, or any part 
of the Report on the Colleges, in almost every page of which the statutes 
published by the Commission are quoted ? 

3. “* The evidence taken by the Commissioners is limited plainly to a class, 
those who regard the Commission favourably.”—See the evidence of Messrs. 
Freeman, Jelf, and Scott, as instances of evidence actually given under pro- 
test against the Commission. But let those who say that the Report is one- 
sided controvert any material statement or position in it, and we shall see 
whether the objection is really valid. 

4. “The unfortunate way in which Lord John Russell launched the in- 


| quiry, shut out necessarily the bulk of those whose views it was most im- 


portant to ascertain, namely, the authorities and teachers of the University.”— 
The individual opinions of the Heads of Houses are, indeed, for the most part 
unknown ; but their opinions as the Hebdomadal Board upon some of the 
most important points were made known in their letter to Lord John Russell, 
and are discussed in the Report. ‘The “ teachers’’ have given abundant evi- 
dence. ‘The list of witnesses contains the names of many of the most emi- 
nent professors and tutors in the University : Dr. Pusey, perhaps, is the most 
important exception. 

5. “The Report avoids the question of admission of Dissenters. This de- 
fect alone wall deprive the Report of its claim to finality.”"—Certainly, on 
this po'nt, and on this point alone. The Commissioners deal with the Uni- 
versity merely as a place of learning and education. What relation national 
places of learning and education are to bear to the Church and State is a 
question which neither they nor any other Commission of Inquiry into the 
University can decide. It is a corollary to the general question of Church 
and State. The Ecclesiastical Commission did not go into the question of an 
Established Church. 

6. “* Their (the Commissioners’) main recommendations bear on two points, 
—extension of the University by admitting students unconnected with Colleges 
or Halls, under what is termed rather vaguely due superintendence ; and an 
increase of the professoriate as a means of instruction for under-graduates.”— 
Both these recommendations Z. finds by collation to be against the nu- 
merical preponderance of evidence. Now, first, I am astonished that any 
man who has read the Report should think that these are the two main re- 


' commendations ; secondly, “duo superintendence”’ is the expression in the 


summary of recommendations, but the nature of the superintendence pro- 
posed is distinctly specified in the body of the Report, p. 52; thirdly, the 
Commissioners were empowered to report their own opinions, and in con- 
sidering the evidence it was their duty not to count heads but to weigh rea- 
sons. Moreover, the grounds for every recommendation are submitted in 
detail to the opinion of the country. 

7. “Upon the question of extension the Report is "defective, as presenting 
no sufficient statistics. We do not sce the actual ratio between the fair de- 
mands for and the means of supply of academical education; we do not 
gather from the Report any notion of the numbers at present excluded who 
ought to be provided for; nor are we furnished with any even conjectural 
estimates as to the probable effect of the changes proposed.’’—It is impossible 
to give the “ statistics’’ of people who would like to send their sons to the 
University but are prevented by expense. It is only possible to show how 
far the expenses may be reduced, and how Colleges which are now emptied 
by their defects, or which refuse to receive students, may be rendered avail- 
able for the purposes of education ; and this the Commissioners have done, 

8. The next objection is, that we can do nothing upon the Report 
till the whole education question is settled. But the education question, in 
its turn, is only a part of still wider questions, Are we to wait for a com- 
plete theoretic settlement of everything before we remove obvious obstruc- 
tions or remedy ascertained defects ? 

9, Lastly, Z. says that the Commissioners propose to subject the Univer- 
sities and Colleges toGovernment control, and to place the supreme visitorial 
power in the Crown. The visitorial power over the University is already 
vested in the Crown, according to the best opinions; and the Commission 
propose no change upon that subject. The statement respecting the Colleges 
appears to rest on a passage in p. 184 of the Report; where it is suggested 
that it might be desirable to require the Colleges annually to report to their 
Visitors, and the Visitors to transmit that report to the Queen in Council. 
No change in the visitorship is proposed. The suggestion is followed by the 
words “ But in cases of abuses arising, the Visitor of each College should be 
empowered to interfere.’”—The object is to secure, through publicity, the 
efficient exercise of the visitorial authority by the several Visitors; and this 
is magnified into the institution of a Ministry of Instruction and the reduc- 
tion of the Universities into a Government department! 

And now, Sir, let me in my turn protest against having the Report dragged 
into an electioneering quarrel, and condemned without fair consideration or 
perusal, because it is supposed, quite untruly, that its framers and friends 
mean to vote against a favourite candidate. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Y. 
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TORRENS ON THE TAXATION OF LAND AND TRADE.* 
Tue evident intention of the Derby Ministry to use ‘ compensa- 
tion” or “ revision” as a means of getting quietly rid of Protec- 
tion, gives to the tract of Colonel Torrens on the special burdens of 





land, “ especially submitted to electors,” a temporary interest, and | 
a claim for exhaustive inquiry, which its intrinsic importance | 


might not have excited at another time. If the lord and the litté- 
rateur have betrayed the cause, the Protectionists have found an 
advocate in the old soldier—an advocate who will go through his 


work. They may address the world as Curran’s blubbering client | 


in the Irish assault case addressed the jury: “ By Jasus, jontle- 


men, every word the counsellor’s been telling ye is thrue, but I | 


did’nt know before how ill-traited I’d been.” Disraeli’s five mil- 
lions is nothing “at all at all.” “ The counsellor” maintains that 
the landed people are unfairly burdened to the extent of some 


So much for the hypothesis. In reality, however, the assumed 
ease is quite beside the question, so far as regards any unfair 
charge upon the agriculturists. By omitting to inquire into the 
nature of the rates, and by not distinctly separating the agri- 
| cultural interest into the two classes of land-owners and land-ex///- 
vators, Colonel Torrens has thrown a haze round the matter which 
smacks more of the zealous advocate than of the rigid inquirer. 
Local rates are a charge upon rent, from whatever source the 
| rent may arise, and they finally fall upon the landlord. The tenaut, 
| whether of house, farm, quarry, mine, or what not, adds the 
| amount of the poor-rates and the other outgoings to the rent de- 
| manded ; and if he finds the whole more than the property is 
| worth, he either beats down the rent, or he declines the property. 
| 
| 





If, therefore, landed people did pay eighty-two parts of the poor-rate 
out of ninety-three parts, there would be nothing unfair. It would 
| only prove that the lords of the soil were eight times richer than 
| the house-owners. It is easy to conceive a case where the rent 
| from land might have all but entirely to support the poor, or the 

very opposite. In a new state of America, or rather in a purely 


twenty millions per annum. Of this sum, eight millions, he says, | agricultural county forming an independent federal state, nearly the 
is saddled upon them by local taxation ; nearly seven millions | whole burden might fall upon landlords. On the other hand, in 
(6,869,925/.) by general imposts—the taxes on land, malt, and| Tyre or Venice, the house-owners might have had to pay the 





hops ; and five millions by tithes. 
dens press upon the landlord or cultivator, the learned gentleman | 
does not stop to expound: so far as regards general taxation and 
tithes, he makes his affirmation do the work of proof. The pres- 
sure of local taxes he illustrates by an hypothesis regarding 


In what proportions these bur- |W ole, had the state supported its ye nee by a charge on rent. 


In saying that the rates are a charge upon rent, we spcak 
of the general and final pressure, or, as it is termed in economical 
language, the “incidence,” apart from accidents and what Adam 
Smith calls the higgling of the market. Should, for instance, the 





rates, which is anything but “ truth severe,” though there is plenty | poor-rate fall, a man with a lease gains by the amount of the reduc- 


of “fairy fiction.” After applying to local rates what Adam 
Smith says of general taxation, and asserting that the poor-rate is 
a type of all other local imposts, he proceeds thus. 

“While that portion of the local taxes which is levied on the occupiers 
of inhabited houses is justifiable on the ground of equality, that other portion 
of these taxes which is levied on the occupiers of land is unjustifiable on the | 
ground of inequality. The irregularity and the consequent injustice of this 
portion of the local taxation will be made palpable by a familiar example. | 

“Two cousins, Mr. Clay and Mr. Coal, lived in the same parish, possessed | 
equal i ied two houses of the annual rated value of 100/. | 





’ 


an I 
each. The local rates of the parish were 2s. in the pound upon the rental, | 
and Clay and Coal were assessed at 10/. each. In the first instance the two | 
cousins followed no business; but in process of time Clay advanced 2000/. 
in cultivating a farm, the rent of which was 200/. per annum, while Coal 
advanced a likesum in conducting a manufacture, the raw material of which 
cost him 200/. per annum. Their equal capitals yield equal returns ; but as 
Clay is now rated for his farm, as well as for his house, his contribution to | 
the local taxation is increased from 10/, to 30/. per annum, while that of Coal | 
remains fixed at 10/. 

“The two cousins continue to prosper in their respective undertakings. | 
Clay advances another 2000/. in cultivating another farm, for which he pays 
another rent of 200/., and which is rated at 20/.; while Coal advances a 
second 2000/7. in working up additional raw material, costing him an addi- 
tional a annum. They obtain double returns to the expenditure of 
their doubled capitals. But while the equality in their incomes is main- 
tained, the inequality in the amount of their local taxation is increased. 
Clay’s rates upon his house and farms have swelled to 50/., while Coal’s rate, 
limited to the buildings which he occupies, remains at 10/. per annum. 

“Clay advances 2000/. in drainage, and thereby increases his income and 
the rateable value of his holdings by 50 per cent, while Coal advances the 
same sum in improved machinery, and also increases his income by 50 per 
cent, but without adding to the rateable value of his buildings. The contri- 
bution of Clay to the local taxation is increased from 50/. to 75/., while that 
of Coal still remains at the original amount of 10/. per annum. 

“A period of stagnation and depression occurs ; pauperism advances, and 
the local taxation is increased by 10 per cent. Clay’s rates are raised from 
751. to 827. 10s. ; while Coal, although employing an equal capital, and real- 
izing an equal income, has his rate increased only from 10/. to 11.” 

There are various errors here ; but one is conclusive as to the fair- 
ness of the hypothesis. Colonel Torrens rates Mr. Clay upon the rent- 
al of his farm, but leaves out altogether the rental of Mr. Coal’s fac- 
tory ; which is quite a distinct thing from his dwellinghouse. Had 
the Colonel allowed himself time for reconnaissance before trying to 
carry matters by a coup-de-main, he would have learned that ma- 
nufactures are not carried on in the open air, but often in very ex- 

nsive buildings, especially adapted to the purpose; and that rent 
is an important element in manufactures, and indeed in all other 
trading occupations. The fallacy of the first paragraph runs 
through the second and third paragraphs. When Mr. Coal or any 
other manufacturer doubles his manufacturing capital, he extends 
if he does not double his buildings, upon which he pays both rent 
and rates; and if he lays out 2000/. in improved machinery, he 
most probably pays for a place to put it in. 

The conclusion of this “ familiar example” is more startling than 
even the fictitious premises, and should have induced our tract- 
arian to reconsider his hypothesis. So far from the “ Clay” por- 
tion of the community paying to the poor at the rate of 82J. 10s. to 
111, the difference between the landed and other interests is 
very little, probably now nothing. In 1841, the annual value of 
property assessed to the poor-rate was as under; and since 1841 

ouses and “other kinds of property” rateable has increased much 
more than cultivated land. We prefix to the sum total a few of 
the greater counties. 


Other kinds of Total of Houses 





Dwelling- property ex- and other pro- 

houses. cept land. erty except Land. 
and. 
&. &. . £. 

Middlesex ...... 6,680,202 308,514 6,988,716 304,653 
Lancaster ...... 2,449,196 1,415,202 3,864,398 1,402,208 
Surrey ......... 1,409,180 141,669 1,550,849 376,644 
West Riding.... 1,414,800 460,995 1,875,795 1,449,007 
Total England £22,991,472 £6,244,949 £29,236,421 £30,448,991 


* Tracts on Finance and Trade, submitted to the Consideration of the Electors of 
the United Kingdom. By R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. No. I. On the Equalization of 
Taxation between Land and Trade. Published by Chapman and Hall. 





tion, during the continuance of the term; as he loses in case of a 
rise. He may continue this gain or loss on the renewal of his 
agreement; the gain, because the landlord is easy, or docs not 
wish to lose a tenant—the loss, because the tenant finds that the 
loss and cost of moving is greater than the increased rate. Mathie- 
matical accuracy cannot be attained in the practice of life, any 
more than the perfect ideal beauty of the artist can be found in a 
living form. 

Extreme cases, it is said, illustrate principles; provided, of course, 
the principle is contained in the case. This is not the fact with 
Clay and Coal, so far as regards any unfair pressure upon land- 
ra or cultivators; but it “looms” through the illustration that 
the agriculturists really enjoy advantages in practically evading the 
full payment of what is due from them, which no other class pos- 
sesses. It also suggests ideas touching what some late economists 
have considered the “ monopoly” of land, that are worth evoly- 
ing. When Clay and Coal start with their 2000/. a piece, they 
start fairly; each is rated on his actual rent—or most proba- 
bly on two-thirds or three-fourths. But when cousin Clay ex- 
pends another 2000/. on his farm, it is done silently and covertly, 
if not secretly. His neighbours suspect it, probably know 
it; but they are hardly in condition to prove the fact of in- 
creased outlay, still less of increased value; and if they could, 
Clay would not be brought to book for some time. But when Coal 
extends his buildings to extend his business, there would be no 
escape. His factory is a “ great fact,” staring the parish in the 
face; and he would be rated instanter without the possibility of 
evasion. So it would be with the second additional advance of 
2000/. by the two cousins. Clay could not perhaps so well escape 
some increased rating for such a permanent improvement as drain- 
ing, but Coal must pay for al/ that he improves. 

The most important suggestion in the “ familiar example” is, 
however, the landlord’s gain from his monopoly, or at least from his 
advantageous position as owner of the soil. When Clay lays out 
2000/7. in generally improved cultivation, his rent would not be in- 
creased so lntacily as Colonel Torrens assumes. If Clay held a 
lease, it could not be altered till the lease was out. If he was a 
tenant at will, it might legally be done, no doubt; but evena 
landlord has some sort of conscience—he has a character to main- 
tain in the neighbourhood, and he cannot run counter to the cus- 
tom of the country. Still, we readily concede that the rent will be 
raised upon the tenant at the first opportunity, and that the oppor- 
tunity will come quite as soon as the farmer wishes it. So it 
would be with the permanent improvement of draining; and the 
account of poor Clay in reference to his landlord would soon stand 
thus— 

Outlay of my capital on the general improvement of your farm.. £2000 

Ditto ditto in permanent drainage ......seceseecseceseeeeeee 2000 

Total investment of tenant's capital on landlord’s property...... £4000 

For which outlay the landlora will condescend in future to charge 
cousin Clay, or some other tenant, in the form of 


Rent ccccccccccvccccsccsccosccocoves coccccssoee perannum £400 
BARD encncocenccdpcccceonccceectosccsceceseesce om 65 
Annual increased value of landlord’s farm, by the skill and eapi- 

tal of the tenant ...ccccccccccccecccccccccccccs cccecccccs £169 


Compared with Clay’s original rental of 200/., this assumed outlay 
is perhaps excessive ; but there is no doubt about the broad fact that 
the landlord’s rent largely consists of improvements by the farmer’s 
skill and capital. Cousin Coal cannot be done in this man- 
ner, or rather not so rapidly. This is owing to his skull not being 
so thick as Clay’s; to the rent of building-land being so high com- 

ared with that for agricultural purposes, that even a greedy land- 
ord is satisfied; and to the fact that the demand for houses is not 
so urgent as it is for food. Still, whether Coal or any other per- 
son is compelled by his circumstances to build on a short lease, or is 
able to bargain for a long lease, there comes a time when the whole 
of the tenant’s improvements revert to the landlord, not only 
without the latter eclie contributed one penny towards them, 
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but after having received during the whole period the value of 
his land. Mr. Disraeli, in his official economical exposition, de- 
clares that “in this country rent has become a return for the 
capital invested in the improvement of the land.” This is 
not strictly accurate. Inherent fertility is one element; site, the 
increase of population, and the advance of material civilization, 
are very important elements. Yet there is no doubt that a very 
large portion of rent in England is a return to “ capital invested in 
improvements.” Jose capital this has been, is a curious matter 
for inquiry. We fancy, a large portion of it has been the tenant- 
farmer's; often invested at the int of the farmer’s capital, not 
unfrequently to his ruin. 

It is needless to follow the other subjects of Colonel Torrens in 
detail. If the law of settlement were abolished, something might 
be said for making the poor-rate a general tax instead of a local 
rate. The objections arc, the enormous jobbery and corruption 
that would follow such an attempt; the fact that a local manage- 
ment not only can best control the poor and their growth, but that 
the poor bear some general proportion to the artificial enhance- 
ment of rent. Owing to the influx of Irish paupers the rates of 
Liverpool are enormous; but the position which brings the poor 
Trish brings also the commerce of the world: if the landlords of 
Liverpool had a choice, they would not silt up the Mersey to get 
rid of the paupers. Other rates are justly local. Who are the 
proper persons to pay for roads and bridges, but those who use 
them? for prisons, but those who build them ? for police, but those 
who profit by it? for criminals, but those who breed or attract 
them? On these last points the manufacturing counties have 
much the worst of it. There is no doubt that London is a point of 
reunion for thieves from the country and the Continent in addition 
to her own town-bred; but the high rents of a capital and of land 
in its vicinity can bear the additional charge, and it is properly 
imposed. 

Yolonel Torrens asserts flatly that “ the land-tax, the tithes, and 
the excise-duties upon malt and hops, all fall exclusively upon the 
land and its produce.” As regards the land-tax this statement is 
incorrect in fact, without any reference to economical “ incidence.” 
Had the Colonel inquired, he would have learned that a land-tax 
disproportionately heavy is paid by the City of London, by such 
suburbs as were built at the time of its assessment, as well as 
by all other towns then ereeted and whose boundaries were “ covered 
in,” or nearly so. There are obstacles in the way of a readjust- 
ment of the land-tax, however desirable that adjustment may be. 
When it does take place, the landed interest may be sure of this, 
they will not Posen benefit by the change. 

As regards tithes, there is no doubt but that the “ incidence” is 
upon the landlord : if they were abolished, the five millions, or what- 
ever it may be, would find its way into his pocket. But tithes are 
a condition upon which the land is held. Tithes are long antecedent 
to the present times; the landlords have no more just claim to 
them than the tenants have to the rentals, if so much. The 
State has the power to confiscate tithes; it has the riyht to re- 
gulate them; in case of a secession or separation of Church from 
State, they would lapse to the State; but failing the Church, 
they belong to the State, that is, to the public at large. 

Although general opinion may be against us, we incline to think 
that the economical working of tithes has been overrated in favour 
of the landlords. Let it be assumed that tithes retard the cultiva- 
tion of new land, or the improvement of old land, by ten per cent. 
The landlord and the cultivator are prevented from reclaiming or 
improving, till the price of agricultural produce has risen ten per 
cent higher than if there were no tithes. This is a loss to the 
public at large, who have to pay ten per cent more than they 
would do. It is no loss to the cultivator, who pockets the in- 
creased ten per cent in price, and no loss to the landlords at large, 
who get an increased rental from the land already in cultivation. 
The eflect of existing tithes is past and done with; the public 
have already paid for this economical evil. What the annual 
burden of the operation of tithe may now amount to, it is 
impossible to ascertain, and consequently impossible to com- 
pensate: if the Protectionist assertion is true that land is being 
thrown out of cultivation, the future operation of tithe will of 
course be nil. Neither is this operation special : wherever you 
impose a tax you produce a similar effect. The house-tax, for ex- 
ample, will retard the increase of houses, in the same way as tithes 
retard the increase of cultivation. 

It is also said that tithes are charged upon the capital invested 
in reclaiming or improving: but all taxes imposed upon inyest- 
ments operate in the same way. If you build a house, the in- 
come-tax is charged upon the produce of your capital; if you 
make a new railway and it yields an income, the tax is as much 
charged upon the promoter’s capital as tithe upon the landlord’s 
or most probably the tenant’s. Tithe is a heavy impost; but, as 
we have already remarked, “it is the condition upon which the 
land is held.” 

The only argument in the tract before us, as regards the incidence 
of the malt and hop duties, is a quotation from “ Mr. M‘Culloch, 
the most learned of all the disciples of Adam Smith” ; though the 
argument is really against the Colonel. Mr. M‘Culloch says truly, 
“that the malt-tax, like all other taxes on commodities, falls di- 
rectly on the consumers.” He then proceeds with some remarks 
equally true in principle, but exaggerated in effect, as to their indi- 
rect effects upon the agriculturists. These effects really come to this. 
The tendency of the malt-tax is, by raising the price of beer, to 
diminish the consumption of barley for malting. The injury to 
the agriculturists is the profit on the additional barley they might 








grow, supposing they grew any, = which something could be said, 
and the landlords’ rent for new land taken into cultivation, or ol 
land improved. The amount of this addition it is obviously im- 
possible to calculate; and the claim is untenable. Every tax on 
commodities operates like the malt-tax. The dealers in groceries 
might as well claim compensation for the duties on tea, sugar, 
&e.; for there is no doubt that these duties diminish the demand, 
and pro tanto their profits. It is the same with the soap-dealers, 
the paper-dealers, and so forth. As long as we must have duties 
upon commodities of any kind, the malt-tax is as good an excise- 
duty as can be levied. 

The hop-duty was only justifiable under the direst fiscal neces- 
sity ; it should have been repealed a generation ago. Almost every 
ey of taxation is violated in this duty. It is partial, onl 
a small portion of cultivators paying it; the amount is small, 
and very uncertain; it is not only levied on the raw pro- 
duce in its first stage, but actually whilst it is growing, by estimate 
or conjecture ; this conjecture a“ skyey influence ” may defeat after 
the assessment has been made, but the grower must still pay. 
But we hear little about the hop-duties. The cultivators are 
few in number, scattered in a few districts and counties, and not 
important enough to supply “ political capital” to political ad- 
venturers. In fact, they are clients whose cause is not worth 
pleading. 

The tract concludes with a solemn warning against taxing land- 
lords. Ireland as she is, or as she was a year or two ago, is the 
theme. The facts and arguments, like the rest of his essay, rather 
cut against the writer’s views. The present or late condition of 
Ireland directly originated in a national affliction—famine, 
operating upon a most strange and corrupt state of society. This 
corruption of society, however, originated in not taxing landlords, 
and not compelling them to discharge their duties. If ever a class 
was petted and privileged it was the Irish landlords. They were 
exempt from poor-rates, from assessed taxes, from income-tax ; 
they were permitted to breed paupers ad libitum for political pur- 
poses ; to extort from the miserable paupers they had created, every 
farthing of rent they could furnish beyond “ keeping soul and body 
together,” and not always that ; and we have seen the result, in a 
state of the body corporate which can neither resist disease nor bear 
the remedy. 


OLIPHANT’S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL.* 


Mr. Oxirnant’s journey to Katmandu, the capital of Nepaul, 
was made with a more definite object than Captain Egerton’s ram- 
bles, which we noticed last week. At Ceylon Mr. Oliphant met 
Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese Ambassador, returning - home, 
and, like Captain Egerton on a like occasion, was invited to 
Katmandu; which invitation he accepted. So far as regards 
route, Mr. Oliphant pursued nearly the same road as the Cap- 
tain; but the latter was pressed for time, pushed on before the 
prime minister of Nepaul, and met him approaching Katmandu 
as the gallant sailor was leaving it. On the other hand, Mr. 
Oliphant stuck pretty closely to his host, and not only saw 
many things en route, which the other regretted to have lost, 
but was a resident at court under the auspices of the de facto 
sovereign. The prejudices of the people were too strong to allow 
of Mr. Oliphant’s traversing the country, but he explored the capi- 
tal, visited the neighbourhood, was presented at court, and enjoyed 
sundry entertainments. Moreover, he collected some information 
about the country and the people, including an account of the 
career and exploits of his friend Jung Bahadoor—and a more ruth- 
less ruffian it would be difficult to imagine. Without even the 
plea of necessity or danger to himself, he murdered his own uncle 
and benefactor, prompted by no other motive than ambition ; and 
besides lesser deeds of blood, the usual routine of an Oriental court, 
here he is at a battue of nobles. The grounds of quarrel are of no 
importance to the scene, except that Jung Bahadoor contemplated 
the seizure of his antagonists, suspected of abetting a murderer, 
rather than their death, though evidently quite ready for the 
latter. ; 

‘He had no sooner decided upon his line of conduct than he Gate the 
utmost resolution in carrying it out. On the same night, and while at the 
palace, the suspicions which Jung already entertained were confirmed by his 
observing that Abiman Singh ordered his men to load. It was no time for 
hesitation. The two colleagues, with many of their adherents, were assem- 
bled in the large hall, where the Queen, in a highly-excited state, was in- 
sisting upon an immediate disclosure of the murderer of Guggun Singh, who 
was supposed to have been her paramour. At this moment Jung gave the 
signal for the seizure of Futteh Jung. The attempt was no sooner made 
than his son, Karak Bikram Sah, imagining that his father’s life was at 
stake, rushed forward to save him, and, seizing a kukri, had already dealt 
Bum Bahadoor a severe blow, when he was cut down by Dere Shum Shere 
Bahadoor, then a youth of sixteen or seventeen. 

“Futteh Jung, vowing vengeance on the murderers of his son, sprang for- 
ward to avenge his death; and in another moment Bum Bahadoor, already 
seriously wounded, would have fallen at his feet, when the report of a rifle 
rang through the hall, and the timely bullet sped by the hand of Jung Ba- 
hadoor laid the gallant father by the side of his no less gallant son. 

“Thus Jung’s coup d'état had taken rather a different turn from what he 
had intended ; the die, however, was cast, and everything depended upon 
his coolness and decision in the trying circumstances in which he was placed. 
Though he may have felt that his life was in most imminent peril, it 1s diffi- 
cult to conceive how any man could attain to such a pitch of cool desperation 
as to enact the scene which closed this frightful tragedy. There still con- 
fronted him fourteen of the nobles, whose leader had been slain before their 
eyes, and who thirsted for vengeance ; but the appearance at bis side of that 
faithful body-guard, on whose fidelity the safety of the minister has more 
than once depended, precluded them from seizing the murderer of their chief. 
It was but too clear to those unhappy men what was to be the last act of this 

* A Journey to Nepaul with the Camp of Jung Bahadoor, By Laurence Oliphant. 
Published by Murray. 
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tragedy. Jung received the rifle from the hand of the man next him, and 
levelled it at the foremost of the little band. Fourteen times did that fatal 
report ring through the hall as one by one the rifles were handed to one who 
would trust no eye but his own, and at each shot another noble lay stretched 
on the ground. Abiman Singh alone escaped the deadly aim: he managed 
to reach the door, but there he was cut almost in two by the sword of Krishn 
Bahadoor. 

“Thus in a few moments, and by his own hand, had Jung rid himself of | 
those whom he most feared. In that one room lay the corpses of the highest 
nobles of the land, shrouded by the dense smoke still hanging in the con- | 
fined atmosphere, as if to hide the horrors of a tragedy that would not bear 
the light of day. The massacre now went on in all — of the building. One 
hundred and hity Sirdars perished on that eventful night, and the panic was 
wide-spread and general. Before the day had dawned, Jung Bahadoor had | 
been appointed prime minister of Nepaul, and had placed guards over the 
eannal treasury, and palace.” 

From the author’s having more time to observe and inquire, the 
matter in the Journey to Nepaul is of a more solid and inform- 
ing kind than in the Winter Your in India. There is also more 
adventure and novelty as respects men and things. By passing ra- 
pidly over unimportant events in his journey from Calcutta to Ne- | 

ul, and from Nepaul to Bombay, Mr. Oliphant too is much briefer 
in his narrative than Captain Egerton, though traversing a similar 
route, and frequently seeing the same things. In fact, he packs 
up his observations in a single yolume of “ Murray’s Railway 
Reading.” 

Among the things seen by Mr. Oliphant in the journey to the 
capital, was a grand hunt; Jung Bahadoor being a keen sports- 
man. Some of the sport was rather insipid; but the pursuit of | 
wild elephants with tame ones seems to have been an exciting 
affair. After Jung Bahadoor had given his guests some lessons in 
activity on an clephant’s back, that would require a professor of the 
circus to master, the advance took place. 

“On each elephant there were now two riders, the mahout and a man 
behind, who, armed with a piece of hard wood into which two or three spikes 
were inserted, hammered the animal about the root of the tail as with a 
mallet. He was furnished with a looped rope to hold on by, and a sack stuf- 
fed with straw to sit upon, and was expected to belabour the elephant with 
one hand while he kept himself on its back with the other. 

“This was the position I filled on this trying oceasion ; but my elephant 
fared well as regarded the instrument of torture, for 1 was much too fully 
occupied in taking care of myself to think of using it. Away we went at 
full speed, jostling one another up banks and through streams, and I fre- 
quently was all but jolted off the diminutive sack which ought to have formed 
my seat, but did not, for I found it impossible to sit. Being quite unable to 
maintain any position for two moments together, I looked upon it as a mira- 
cle that every bone in my body was not broken. Sometimes I was suddenly 
jerked into a sitting posture, and, not being able to get my heels from under 
me in time, they received a violent blow. A moment afterwards I was thrown 
forward on my face, only righting myself in time to see a huge impending 
branch, which I had to escape by slipping rapidly down the crupper, taking 
all the skin off my toes in so doing, and, what would have been more serious, 
the branch nearly taking my head off if I did not stoop low enough. When 
I could look about me, the scene was most extraordinary and indescribable : , 
a hundred elephants were tearing through the jungle as rapidly as their | 
unwieldy forms would let them, crushing down the heavy jungle in their | 
headlong career, while their riders were gesticulating violently, each man 
pushing his elephant, or making a bolster of himself as he flung his body on 
one side or the other to avoid branches; while some, Ducrow-like, and con- 
fident in their activity, were standing on the bare backs of their elephants, 
holding only by the looped rope,—a feat I found easy enough in the open 
country, but fearfully dangerous in the jungle. A few yards in front of us 
was a wild elephant with her young one, both going away in fine style, the 
pace being about eight or nine miles an hour. I was just beginning to appreci- 
ate the sport, and was contemplating hammering my elephant so as to be 
up amongst the foremost, when we, in company with about half-a-dozen 
others, suddenly disappeared from the scene. A nullah, or deep drain, hid- 
den in the long grass, had engulphed elephants and riders. The suddenness 
of the shock unseated me, but fortunately I did not lose my hold of the 
rope, and more fortunately still my elephant did not roll over, but, balan- 
cing himself on his knees, with the assistance of his trunk, made a violent 
effort, and succeeded in getting out of his uncomfortable position. 

“The main body of the chace had escaped this nullah by going round the 
top of it; but we were not so much thrown out as I expected, for we ar- 
rived in time to see the wild elephant charging and struggling in the midst | 
of her pursuers, who, after several attempts, finally succeeded in noosing her, 
and dragging her away in triumph between two tame elephants, each at- 
tached to the wild one by a rope, and pulling different ways whenever she 
was inclined to be unmanageable. I was watching the struggles which the | 
huge beast made, and wondering how the young one, who was generally | 
almost under the mother, had escaped being crushed in the mélée, when a 
perfect roll of small arms turned our attention to another quarter, and I saw | 
an elephant with an imposing pair of tusks charging down upon us through 
a square of soldiers, which had just been broken by it, and who were now 
taking to the trees in all directions. I ought to remark, lest the gallant 
riflemen should be under the imputation of want of valour in this proceed- 
ing, that they were only allowed to fire blank cartridge. The elephant next 
to me stood the brunt of the charge, which was pretty severe, while mine 
created a diversion by butting him violently in the side, and being armed | 
with a formidable = of tusks, made a considerable impression; the wild | 
one was soon completely overpowered by numbers, after throwing up his 
trunk and charging wildly in all directions. Of the violence of one of these 
charges I have retained visible proof; for a splintered tusk, which had been 
broken short off in the combat, was afterwards picked up and given to meas 
a trophy. Having succecded in noosing this clephant also, we were dragging 
him away in the usual manner between two others, when he snapped one of 
the ropes and started off, pulling after him the elephant that still remained 
attached to him, and dashed through the jungle at full speed, notwithstanding 
the struggles of the involuntary companion of his flight. For a moment I feared 
that the courage of the mahout would give way in that pell-mell career, and that 
he would slip the rope which bound the two animals together. But he held 
on manfully, and after another exciting chace we succeeded in surrounding 
the maddened monster ; my elephant jostled him so closely that I could touch 
him as we went neck and neck. It is a curious fact that the elephants never 
seem to think of uncurling their trunks, and sweeping their persecutors from 
the backs of their tame brethren: this they have never been known to do, 
though it has not unfrequently occurred that a wild herd have proved more 
than a match for the tame one, and then there is nothing for it but to turn 
and make off in an ignominious retreat as fast as the blows of the mahouts 
can urge them,” 














BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851.* 
Mr. Brace is the American traveller about whom some stir was 
made last year, when he was imprisoned in Hungary by the Aus- 
trians, and in a measure rescued by an Englishman, who as soon 
as he heard of the arrest returned to Vienna to bring the fact be- 
fore the American Envoy. The volume not only contains a pretty 
full account of the author's “experience of the Austrian police,” 
but a description of the Southern and Eastern parts of Hungary 
as they appeared soon after the war, as well as an account of the 


| changes made in the administration of the country by the victo- 


rious Austrians and the feelings of the Hungarians towards them. 

That Mr. Brace should have got himself “into trouble,” as the 
Irish say, is not very surprising. In Yankee fashion, he forced 
the authorities at Vienna to give him a passport for Hungary ; 
which they were unwilling to do, as he had no personal business in 
the country, but merely travelled to observe. He made his way 
into disaflected districts; visited places out of the usual route, as 
well as people who had been implicated in the insurrection; and 


' when he thought he was all right, made no secret of his sympa- 


thies. That he was what the Austrians thought him, a propo- 


| gandist, is untrue; but in times of suppressed insurrection and 


martial law men in authority are apt to decide broadly upon sus- 
pected people. We imagine, a man whose conduct was suspicious 
would fare but badly with an American army, say during the war 
in Mexico, in spite of papers. We know what an Abolitionist in 
the South has to encounter, even before he is guilty of any overt 
act. 

Mr. Brace’s journey was Eastward as far as Debreezin and Gross- 


| wardein ; at which latter town he was arrested, and not left after 


his release until he was fairly beyond the Austrian frontier. His 
mode of travel was the usual waggon of the country ; and he car- 
ried many letters of introduction, which in fact threw an air of 
doubt over his case. Much introduction, however, was needless. 
He was an American, a Republican, and nothing could be too good 
for him. He was everywhere received with welcome, and made 


' the depository of patriotic thoughts and aspirations ; for the con- 


duct of the Austrians has excited the bitterest indignation in the 
Hungarian mind. The swarms of oflicials, the introduction of the 
passport system, the necessity of a licence to carry even a fowling- 
piece for shooting, the curtailment of liberty of speech by hosts of 
spies, and all the other incessant interferences of “ paternal go- 
vernment,” have disgusted even the Hungarian Conservatives. The 
heavy taxes, and, what is as much felt, their inquisitorial and 
troublesome nature, have filled the cup of national hate. The tax 
on tobacco is an example of Austrian finance. 

“The great luxury, I might say almost necessary, of the whole nation, is 
tobacco. Every man uses it. The clergyman walks the streets with his 
pipe in his mouth; the bauer smokes at every meal, and all through the 
ong evenings; the gentleman plies the cigar, wherever he is, from morning 
to night, in fair weather ard foul, in work or in play. It las become a na- 
tional habit. There is hardly a farm in the land which does not contain its 
little tobacco-field. 

“This article the Austrians determined to tax as a luxury. Whether im- 
posing a tax on a product of the soil, and one so much in use by the poorer 
classes, was politic, we very much doubt. The mode of imposing it, how- 
ever, and the amount of the tax, was most singular. The peasant, when 
about to plant his tobacco in the spring, must first wait upon the Commis- 
sioners, and obtain a written permit, (for which he paid a stamp-duty,) going 
through a very vexatious proceeding for a man in his situation. After this, 
he quietly plants his tobacco, and is suffered to rest a few weeks, until the 
plants are a little grown; then he is waited upon in his turn by the Royal 
Commissioners, who assess the present amount, and the amount which pro- 


| bably will be when the time of gathering comes. 


“This is not enough, however. Again, at harvest-time, his Majesty’s 
Commissioners show themselves at the peasant’s paling, and if the present 


| crop has been injured, or proves unfortunately short, or falls in any way be- 
| low the first estimates, the unfortunate bauer is compelled to pay the dif- 


ference. 

“Still he is not allowed to pay the tax on his tobacco and then sell it as 
he chooses. That would be far too much licence for their theories of govern- 
ment. No, he must carry all his tobacco—every fragment and leaf, even 


| what he has been wont to use as fodder—to the Commissioners; who of 


course must be provided with storehouses, and a set of clerks to overlook it— 
all new items of expense; and there he must sell the whole crop at the Go- 
vernment prices. Should he wish any for his own use, he ean buy it back, 
also at the Government prices. What those prices are, will be evident from 
this instance in the town of M——, in Heves Comitat. 

“A gentleman there told me, that tobacco which he could sell for forty 
giilden the zentner, he was obliged to dispose of to the Government for from 
seven to twelve the zentner; which tobacco the Government again sold to 
him and others at the rate of seventy giilden. In the Bihar Comitat I heard 
instances of Government taxation even worse than this, where the dead loss 
to the planter would approach ninety per cent. And this, be it remembered, 
not a tax upon an export, or upon an imported luxury, which the Govern- 
ment would quite as willingly see banished, (as in the ease of the English 
tax upon tobacco,) but upon a product of the couatry, on which they only 
wish to raise as much money as possible. 

“Let this whole law be observed as a specimen of the Austrian system, 
which they would so stupidly fasten upon Hungary. The very idea of tax- 
ing a product of the soil in any way ought to have been obsolete. But this 
summoning ignorant peasants to the Commissioner’s office, these forms and 
proceedings, this minute interference in the man’s sowing and reaping, the 
expensive outlay for Government-oflicers to effect it all, and the bold inter- 
ference in the laws of trade, show the extreme of impracticable legislation. 
The results have been what might be expected. The peasants have refused 
to plant tobacco, if it must be done under such an array of legal proceedings. 
They had rather not smoke than have all kinds of royal officers haunting 
their barns. They burned their seed, and were imprisoned for destroying 
their own property. The gentlemen found it would not pay at all to raise a 
a which they must sell to Government at a loss of seventy per cent on its 
real value; and rather than pay such an odious tax, they preferred to aban- 
don their cigars and pipe.” 

Mr. Brace’s volume is made up of descriptions of nature and modes 
of living, accounts of Austrian practices and the feelings of the 

* Hungary in 1851, with an Experience of the Austrian Police. By Charles Loring 
Brace. Published by Bentley 
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people, some disquisitions on the old Hungarian constitution and | 
statistics connected therewith, and a narrative of the author’s ad- 
ventures while in prison or under arrest. The chief interest of the | 
book arises from the picture of national feeling and Austrian rule. 
The sketches of Hungarian landscapes, with their figures, are not | 
absolutely new, any more than the descriptions of Hungarian life ; | 
but they possess a certain freshness, from the manner of mind of | 
the author. His disregard of routine, and probably of English 
reserve and delicacy, took him into places and turned-up informa- 
tion, which general travellers would learn nothing of; and in | 
—= of his bias in fayour of Hungary, he throws light on the | 
Hungarian constitution viewed through American eyes. It is 
time and circumstances, however, that give value to the book, 
quite as much as the merit of the writer. Even in Pesth, under 
the very eyes of the Austrian garrison, the national feeling burst | 
forth. 

“‘T went by accident into a saddler’s shop, and the moment he found I 
was no Austrian he burst out with his feelings over the change in his coun- 
try. ‘It was so pleasant a land! and we had our own freedom, as they 
have now in America; and Pesth was so lively. The gentry used to come 
here to the shop and buy so much for their hunts and races, and talk politics 
here ; and everything was so cheap! Wine was only two kreutzers a bottle. 
But now we have to pay all the Austrian taxes; and the gentry are all gone; 
and we are all just like slaves! If I can only sell my stock, I shall at once 
go over to America.’ 

** T happened into a coach-oflice and inquired about routes in the interior, 
and the clerk, as soon as he found I was an American travelling in Austria, 
began in a similar strain. ‘It had been such a beautiful, happy country,’ 
he said; ‘ there could be nothing like it. Every class of Fem so comfort- 
able; everything so cheap!’ He had not known much of other lands, but 
he did not believe there could have been such an independent, happy people 
on the earth! And now, everywhere oppressed! Everything they could 
eat or drink taxed: nothing free—every word watched by Austrian spies !’ 

** With all these persons I have not elicited an expression of their views 
at all; but, in a moment, when they have known I was a foreigner, they 
have poured out their feelings in this way. And it is entirely impossible to 
give again in words the passionate eloquent manner they have of expressing 
themselves. Everywhere, as I mingle in society, an American is most heart- 
ily welcomed. Such hospitality, in all my experience of strange lands, I | 
have never seen even a »yproac hed 
genuine specimen of a Hungarian city.’ 

Some inaccuracies in the volume indicate that the writer has the 
national habit of jumping to conclusions, and trusting too readily 
to what he picks up. One of these stories is about the broomsticks 

; : 
with which the London brewers belaboured Haynau. It seems, 
quite a trade in relics has grown up in Hungary out of these 
apocryphal articles, which ladies wear as the superstitious do 
amulets. To a people smarting under IHaynau’s oppressions, who 
have seen high-born ladies beaten by Haynau’s oflicers, if not 
by his orders, and who are shut out from gaining information, this 
credulity is natural ; but Mr. Brace had opportunities of learning 
the truth, and should have used them. 


JAMES KELLY O’DWYER.* 

Iy plan, this novel has some resemblance to Gil Blas, with a differ- 
ence as regards times, country, and capability. James Kelly 
O'Dwyer is the son of a peasant, and in consequence of family 
troubles he leaves home to see the world; but not having learning 
for a profession and knowing no trade, he takes up with “ sarvice.” 
The story consists of his village life, with full portraits of his father, 
mother, housekeeper or nurse, the parish-priest, and others, till the 
ruin of his sister by the arts of young Mr. Lindon the landlord. 
The continuation contains sketches of the different families he 
lived with, and of sundry adventures of his own in connexion with 
his service. 

The author has a good perception of the common Milesian cha- 
racter. His persons, though a little exaggerated in a “ stage-effect ” 
way, are true in the main. The kind goodness of Mrs, O'Dwyer, 
dashed by her absurd pretensions as a descendant of Ireland's an- 
cient kings—the vanity of Mr. O’Dwyer about his legs, his book 
“Jarning,” and his “janius”—the open good-humour but covert 
selfishness of Father Dillon—and above all, the simple affectionate 
mind and steady principle of old Honor, the friend or housekeeper 
—are truthfully painted. There is also a broad sense of the ludi- 
crous in James Kelly O'Dwyer: many of the traits and incidents 
are very laughable, although verging too much upon farcical 
extravaganza. 

Want of breadth of purpose is the defect of the novel. The 
whole of O’Dwyer’s early life is true, but the question arises, what 
need to write it? As a picture of the general life of the Lrish 
peasantry it is not accurate, for the family and village of the 
O’Dwyers are rather peculiar; and the incidents are of too common 
or farcical a nature,—as the elder O'Dwyer’s race to win a second 
wife. The seduction and death of Grace O’Dwyer are, strange to 
say, too natural for deep effect in fiction, even had not the subject 
been hacknied : pity is overcome by the artfulness of her conduct, 
and by her being already betrothed. The subsequent adventures 
of the hero are not so much a story as an account of his different 
places. And the whole comes to nothing, breaking off abruptly. 
So far as concatenation or purpose is concerned, any servant in the 
world would have a similar tale to tell, except as regards the policy | 
of Irish high principle in a flunkey. It is a story not only without | 
an end but without an object. 

High life below stairs is often well done, though mostly with the 
drawback of being too theatrical. Mr. Lindon’s valet, Mr. O’Car- 
roll, is a good sketch, as he appears on the first arrival at O’Dwyer’s 
native village. His master and a relation have taken up their 
abode at the O’Dwyers’ as being the only house in the place fit to 
receive them, and have put all the simple inhabitants into a fluster. 

* The Life and Adventures of James Kelly O'Dwyer. In three volumes. Put- 
lished by Bentley. 





and yet the city is not by any means a | bl 


“ To the minute of eight, by his own watch, Mr. O' Carroll — in from 
the town, very particularly drunk indeed, and boasting to me that he had 
merely thrown off sixteen ‘ dandies’ of half-and-hs , and could dance 
Banks's hornpipe on a china plate without cracking it. 

“On my asking him if he was not afraid to appear before his master in 
that state, ‘Not I, by Bacchus,’ he answered, triumphantly snapping his 
fingers: ‘I may dhrink a hogshead of the pure thing, if I choose, av be 
sober—augh !—that is, fit for business. And so I am; I was upon honour 
with the don above, to be here at this particular hour; and here I am, sober 
asa judee. Augh ! I fear I shall be sick ; that curst blue-stone stuff, at the 
sheebeen above, is enough to kill a man that is used to good liquor. Hark 
ye, old Mrs. What-do-ye-call-yerself, ‘ honour bright,’ have you e’er a dhrop 
of the clear pure straim, from the mountain's brow ?’ 

“*The ne'er a dhrop, sir,’ said the housekeeper, looking concerned ; 
* thim fine things ain't in those parts at all.’ 

“ «Ha! ha! ha!—spring wather, I mean, my dear antiquity—pure spring 
wather: ‘tis time to commence manu—manufacturin’ the cock—cof—coffee 
—caffee they say in France. Did ye ever hear any French, ye Hottentots? 
No! well, listen—‘ Oon tas du tay, si vous play!’ that is to say, ‘A cup 
tay, if ye please.’ Quite simple and easy ; and now for the catiee.’ 

** He then set about instructing us in the method of preparing coffee, 
which none of us had ever before seen, either raw or ‘ soll mom F The 
odour was grateful to some of us, but the taste was disagreeable to all ; every 
one preferring tea: at which the valet laughed scornfully, declaring we 
* were perfect wild Irish for ignorance.’ 

“But commend me to your habitual drunkards, with seasoned heads, 
This fellow was so full he could hardly keep on his feet, and he fell twice ; 
but he instantly recovered his equilibrium, and continued his operations 
without a single mistake or accident: nothing but an occasional sick ualm, 
his flushed face, and a thickness of speech, betrayed that he was under the 
dominion of whisky, 

* Nor was there the slightest check to his conversational powers, either 

manner or matter. Whilst the gentlemen were partaking of coffee we of 
the circle below were kept in a constant state of excitement by this versatile 
genius. He was eminently blessed with a ready tongue, a creative imagina- 
tion, and an offhand brazen manner, which altogether made him the best of 
good company for such as his then audience, who knew so little of the ways 
of the world, and were credulous in proportion. However, I was near going 
to rough work with him for his freedom with Grace; who, he swore, ‘re- 
minded him of the image that inchants the world, that he had seen on the 
Continent of Europ’, but whether in Speen, Greece, or It ly, confound him 
if he could tell, for his head was a little addled, he confessed: but it didn’t 
matter where she, the warble Vanus was, for here she is in living flesh and 
ood ! 
“In this mood, and with his capacity, of course he told us many lies, but 
also truths which we took to be lies of the most thumping description: for 
instance, the height of Mont Blane, in the Alps; the great size of the chapel 
(as he called it) of St. Peter's at Rome, and its so many hundred windows ; 
of mountains vomiting flames of fire and red-hot stones; of wells of ever- 
boiling water; of trees that yielded milk, bread, and cabbage; of nuts the 
size of a man’s head; and of parts of the world whose inhabitants feasted on 
human flesh, raw and cooked. ‘ Yes,’ cried he, emphatically slapping 
Nanny’s «upper leg, ‘this would be the most delicious morsel their ies 
would desire.’ 

“ ¢Mortial man!’ exclaimed old Honor, in the virtuous simplicity of her 
heart, and sick of listening to such barefaced falsehoods, ‘do you ever think 
of dyin’ ?’ 

““sOf dyin’ ?’ echoed the amazed narrator of wonders, quite unconscious 
of her meaning: ‘not the least idea of it, my dear antiquity! nor have you, 
I hope, while I am here. But even if you were dead, stiff and stark, the 
doctors have found out a plan to revive you, to make yer old skeleton rattle 
and dance in spite of itself. Ihave seen the bones of an old fellow dance a 
very tolerable jigg!’ 

“Up started poor Honor, As a good Christian, she thought she would 
commit a sin to listen longer; and, giving O’Carroll a look of mingled re- 
proach and pity, she hastily betook herself out of the kitchen, to pray, I make 
no doubt, for the sinner she had left. And not till he had, by talking and 
laughing, exhausted himself and fallen asleep in his chair, would she re- 
enter it again. 

“ *T’'m glad he’s knocked up,’ said she, stealthily creeping, lest she should 
awake him; ‘for, may be, the sleep ‘ill do him good, * 1 spose all his 
gosther was the fruits of the dhrink ?’ 

“¢*To be shure,’ said I, ‘ what else?’ ” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Lectures on Ancient Ilistory, from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Alexandria by Octavianus. Comprising the History of the Asiatic 
Nations, the’ Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, and Carthaginians, 
By B. G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German edition of Dr. Mar- 
cus Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh; with Additions and Corrections from his own 
MS. Notes. In three volumes. 

The Contest with Rome : a Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 1851: with Notes, 
especially in answer to Dr. Newman’s recent Lectures. By Julius 
Charles Hare, M.A, 

The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: a Wistory of the Early Inhabit- 
ants of Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light 
by recent research. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., &c. 

A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By Captain W. Peel, R.N. 

Amy Paul; a Tale. In two volumes. 

Vagaries of Life. Thy W. Wellington Cairnes, Esq. In two volumes. 

The Life and Adventures of James Kelly O' Dwyer, In three volumes, 





Guesses at the Beautiful. Poems by Richard Realf. With a Preface 
and Dedication, by Charles de la Pryme, M.A. 
{The author of this walaine is the son of a policeman of Uckfield, near 
Lewes; after filling various situations, he took service with Mrs, Parnell 
Stratford; that lady and some of her friends encouraged Richard Realf’s 
turn for versifying, and the result is the volume of Poems before us, which 
appears under high patronage. E <> 
As the production of a youth of scanty education, and yet in his teens, the 
volume is remarkable for the fluency of its ideas, the facility of its versifi- 
cation, and the general evidence of what is called a * gift.” There would 
have been more promise in the poems had they displayed more crudity, if it 
had been accompanied by greater originality and vigour. The subjects and 
thoughts are both common ; not suggested by the experience of the writer, 
but drawn from reading. The verse, smooth and easy as it is, is more a re- 
production of memory than the result of inaptention.} 
The Agamemnon of Zischylus; translated from the Greek. By Wil- 
liam Peter, A.M. 
[The reader will miss the poetry of the old Greek ; but Mr. Peter’s transla- 
tion will give him a very good idea of the drama. Contrary to the usual 
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notion, Mr. Peter could not find time for his translation in England, but 
managed it in Philadelphia ; from which place this volume is an im- 
portation. ] 

The Forester of Altenhain. From the German. By Frederic Shoberl. 

is is a tale of concealed and for a time successful crime, its consequences 
to the criminals and their children, and its final discovery by means of those 
children—in fact, a regular ‘* God’s revenge against murder”’ story, in the 
German style. We do not ascribe to it so much merit «s the translator, Mr. 
Shoberl, does. The crime seems very unlikely, and the original author very 
deficient in the genius necessary to invest his materials with the appropriate 
gloom and mystery of his subject.] 

The History and Description of Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; with Excursions 

in the Neighbourhood. 
[A very superior local ar evidently done by a man who combines anti- 
sn knowledge and skill with the power of making a popular use of 
them. The town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch is no yery particular attractions as 
a show-place, either in itself or its vicinity; but it has a history which 
figures in Doomsday Book, and goes back even to Roman times, besides 
coming down to the present day. Its lords of the manor have had distin- 
guished men amongst them ; including the first Marquis of Hastings, better 
known as Lord Moira, and the still better known Lord Hastings of Shakspere 
and Richard the Third, The notices of men and events, whether ancient or 
are yery well done; we have the spirit of antiquity as well as its 
‘acts. 

Adams’s Pocket Descriptive Guide to the Lake District of Lancashire, 

Westmoreland, and Cumberland. By ¥. L. Blanchard. 
[A well-executed pocket guide to the celebrated Lake district, which the iron- 
way has now rendered easily accessible ; the rail, in fact, running to Winder- 
mere itself, while the lake is traversed by steam-boats. Clear, terse, and 
well-arranged, this guide will form a useful pocket companion. It would be 
improved by fuller particulars as to names of inns, prices, and locomotive 
costs. 

opular Scripture Zovlogy: containing a familiar History of the Ani- 

mals mentioned in the Bible. By Maria E. Catlow, Author of 

“ Popular British Entomology.” 
[An account of the different animantia mentioned in Scripture, but extended 
so as to embrace the existing species as well as the particular animals of 
Egypt, Syria, &c. There is a pleasant mixture of popular and scientific 
matter, with a little appropriate disquisition as to the creature meant. The 
book is illustrated by characteristic coloured plates.] 

Extracts from the Reports of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
[These extracts are selected from all the Reports of the School-Inspectors, 
now amounting to a number of volumes. The object of the editor has been 
to select their oer ee pith, for the benefit of those who may not have 
seen the original publications or had time to read them. The extracts have 
the advantage of being classified according to the subjects to which they re- 

A Series of Collective Lessons for the Use of Teachers of Elementary 

Schools. By W. J. Lake. 
_— animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, are the subjects of these 
essons, with a miscellaneous chapter on natural philosophy. ‘They are mere 
skeletons, to be expanded by the teacher. ] 

The London po games a practical Synopsis of Materia Medjca, 

Pharmacy, and Therapeutics. Illustrated with many useful Tables 
and Wood-cuts. By the late Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. &c. 
Eleventh edition. Edited by Alfred Baring Garrod, M.D., &e. 
ag eleventh edition has been revised by the late author’s pupil and friend 
r. Baring Garrod, to include the new articles of the new Pharmacopeias 
as well as some new remedies; while matter which time has rendered use- 
less has been omitted. } 
The Illustrated Souvenir of Windsor. By A. Ercam, Esq. With an 
Appendix, descriptive of the Private Apartments, &e. 
[Seven views of the Castle, the Park, and Virginia Water, accompanied by 
explanatory letterpress. ] 

The Ballad-Hero, Robin Hood, (Wunter’s Critical and Historical Tracts. 


No. IV.) 
The Home Circle. Volume VI. 
New Penropicat. 
Postulates and Data. No. I. 
ey object of this publication is not very clear. It contains a real Pope’s 
ull and a parody printed by the Lutherans, both in the original Latin ; to- 
gether with an account, also in Latin, of an adventurer who palmed himself 
as an ambassador upon Edward the Sixth. Between these two antiquarian 
reprints stand some remarks on British finance, chiefly relating to Peel’s 
Currency Bill.] 
PAMPHLETS. 

The Pope's Supremacy ; being a compendious Refutation of the Argu- 
ments by which modern Romanists attempt to support Papal Usurp- 
ation. By Charles Hastings Collette. 

The Appeal to Convocation. A Charge to the Clergy of the East Riding, 
delivered at the Ordinary Visitation, a.p. 1852. By Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 

The Position of Curates of the Church of England A Letter to Edward 
Horsman, Esq., M.P. By a Curate. 


A Parish Priest's First Warning ; a Sermon. By William James | 


Jenkins, M.A. 

Sailors’ Homes. By Montague Gore. Second edition. 

Obsoletism in Art. A Reply to the Author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,”’ in his 
defence of * Pre-Raphaelitism.” By E. V. Rippingille. 

7 7 rt of Heat for Propelling Ships, &e. By Alexander Gordon, 

LCE. 

A Few Words on the Gold Question. By Edmund Head Browne, Stock 
Exchange. 

The Farm School System on the Continent, and its Applicability to the 
Preventive and Reformatory Education of Pauper and Criminal Chil- 
dren in England and Wales. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., &c. 

An Analytical Catalogue of Mr. Camus Publications. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
Portraits, 

On the whole, Mr. Boxall is entitled to the palm in portraiture in virtue 
of the head of “J. D, Coleridge, Esq.,” which, with much highly- wrought 
wnfinish, possesses great ease and vividness of pose and expression, In 
his other portraits the flimsiness and gauzy insubstantiality are most pro- 
voking. Those of “ The Honourable Nive. Watson ” and “ The Right Hon- 
ourable J. C. Herries” have somewhat less of this quality than the rest ; 
but they are still highly artificial. Mr. Knight’s best is “ Mr. Thomas 
Vaughan, during half a century the faithful servant of this institution” 

the Academy]—and a very strongly painted work it is, well character- 
ized and bold in relief. The look of age has been excellently rendered, 





without pettiness, The bustling officiality of ‘ Sir John Musgrove, Bart., lw 





Lord Mayor,” is again remarkably happy, and the gilt trappings of muni- 
cipal dignity are so well treated as to be exempt from that tinselly appear- 
ance common in most examples of the class. Very clever also is the 
anonymous portrait No. 183; so is the one named “ The Student,” for its 
powerful dash of colour—its fault is a pink fruity bloom in the flesh ; and 
the same is to be noticed in the otherwise fair likeness of “ Professor 
Donaldson.’’ However, Mr. Knight is fully up to par this year. Among 
Sir J. Watson Gordon’s, those of “ William Hertick, Esq.,” of ‘ Lord 
Rutherfurd,”’ and “ Lord Cockburn,” unaftfectedly painted, and the official- 
looking “ Archdeacon Headlam,” may be particularized. The “ Earl of 
Aberdeen” has a good deal of Mr. Knight's style. The preéminence 
among Mr. Grant’s portraits must be assigned—on account rather of the 
beauty of the sitter than the merit of the painter—to “ The Lady Londes- 
borough”; but Mr. Grant must not be denied the credit of thorough good 
taste and appreciation of his opportunities. The best-painted is the eques- 
trian “Sir William Fraser” ; the most generally interesting, “The Right 
Honourable B. D’Israeli,”—a work which we conclude to be some years 
old, embodying as it does the leader of Young England more nearly than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The others, and these also in a minor 
degree, make us once again deprecate the extreme carelessness and insipid- 
ity of execution to which the artist gives way. Mr. Pickersgill’s “ Por- 
trait of General Sir Charles Napier,” as being a fairly acceptable render- 
ing of a great man, stands out frem the common range of his productions 
of this and former years; but the clenched look of the original is want- 


ing. 

Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Richards stand at the head of the younger por- 
trait-painters; the former with a head of “ Lady Duff Gordon ”’—the 
simplest and severest, without stiffuess, in the gallery; the latter, with a 
“ Portrait of the Honourable Mrs. Norton,” and a full-length likeness of 
an unnamed lady descending a staircase; both displaying good flesh- 
painting and remarkable power of hand. There is a certain sheeny ap- 
pearance in the lady’s portraits, which she will do well to be on her 
guard against; but they are quite free from the ordinary ad captandum 
expedients. Mr. Watts’s “Henry Taylor” is the ambitious mistake 
of a fine artist. The visitor should not overlook a prettily-executed 
little head by Mr. Smallticld, entitled ‘The Knitter’; a group of 
“Three Young Ladies,” also pretty, by Mr. Burton; or, among larger 
works, some of the portraits by on. Baxter, Herrick, Macnee, Pat- 
ten, Edwin Williams, and Desanges. The three-quarter length figure of 
“ Lady Olivia Ossulston,” by the last, is one of the most attractive female 
portraits, though not of a recommendable class. Far different from all 
these is the “ Mrs. Coventry K. Patmore”’ of Mr. Millais; striking, and 
almost startling, for the exceeding definiteness of look, action, colour, and 
expression, which is its characteristic, and for its consequent reality. 
The face is lifelike in its vigour of rendering, yet has not the shifting look 
of life. It is a daguerreotype whose production has taken hours instead 
of moments. 

Landscapes. 

Here we have—what is the reverse of usual in other departments of 
English art—a choice of excellences. We begin with our two most tho- 
roughly established reputations—Roberts and Stanfield. 

Mr. Roberts's “ Venice”’ has fine space and air, and represents the 
city of the sca in one of its less hacknied aspects, introducing at the 
same time the chief objects of interest in their full importance. Its 
light, though not radiant, is so equally diffused as to absolve the work 
from the imputation of coldness, so frequent in Southern scenes when 
not purposely made vehicles for effect : the water has a somewhat marbly 
aspect. The “ Antwerp,” with a towering cathedral which makes the 
town “like a wart,” is a fine specimen, especially in tone and chiaroscuro, 
of that 4 priori kind of art, resulting from long and scientific practice, 
which runs the risk of merging into artifice. The “ Interior of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Stephen, Vienna,” is an impressive and very remarkable 
work; the whole edifice up to the grand altar being seen through the 
immense span of a comparatively low arch. The medieval building, the 
profuse ornamentation of a Roman Catholic place of worship, whose un- 
harmonizing frippery it is very difficult to manage, and the picturesquely- 
disposed groups, are treated in Mr. Roberts’s broadest manner. We feel 
here, however, as in most of the painter’s works, some deficiency of mass : 
his subjects for the most part call especially for this quality, and it is en- 
deavoured after by method in light and shade, &c. ; but the objects them- 
selves seem to want solid bulk. 

Mr. Stanfield’s “ Port of La Rochelle” is one of his very best works— 
admirable in the free, breezy, surfy sea, which is the artist’s chief excel- 
lence, and altogether a highly complete picture. ‘ The Bay of Baix,” on 
the contrary, is excessively commonplace, and even poor: “ Citara—the 
Gulf of Salerno,” a aie specimen of his average style, almost, but not 
quite, above the average in degree. 

This year is the first in which Mr. Anthony has exhibited a work of 
importance at the Academy, and deserves to be borne in recollection as 
such. We should search in vain through the rooms for another picture 
evidencing such a large grasp of Nature as she is—her fulness, ease, and 
freshness. ‘The painter hasin a proximate degree the same kind of effort- 
less productiveness ; everything takes its place in his works, and is 
there as a matter of course—in a word, is intrinsically natural, We 
know no living painter to whom the epithet “ great’? may be more 
worthily applied. Look at his “‘ Beech Trees aud Fern” ; which has no 
more subject than the title indicates; but how the foliage—already loose 
though not thin in the early autumn weather—sways and parts, giving 
blue glimpses of sky; and the fern—how dense, and various, and crisply 
sparkling with moisture! The detail of incident is perfect ;—the par- 
tridges nestling unconspicuous under the ferns, and the setter which pauses 
amoment on the scent. Perhaps Mr. Anthony has his rich resources 
more thoroughly under command in this picture than in any he had pre- 
viously exhibited. 

Mr. Linnell’s “ Barley Iarvest—Evening”’ is a glorious landscape. 
The solemn depth of shadow overspreading the entire foreground, the 
gloomy screen of trees, and the sunset-blazing sky, unite to produce, out 
of the most accessible materials, an effect almost ideal in its brooding im- 
pressiveness. We must say, however, that the sky is overmuch on fire : 
not that it is too bright, but the rolling thickness of the clouds suggests 
smoke-vapour, and the light is too strictly confined to one spot. Both Mr, 
Linnell’s other works are admirable studies of nature—to which we have 
not space to do justice in detail. The “* Woodland Mirror” of Mr. Red- 
grave is as careful and excellent a landscape as he has yet produced, full of 
ell rendered minutis and general truth, although somewhat too blue in 
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the distance. A little bit whose real charm is strongly felt after a while, 
crude as it may seem at the first glance, is Mr. Mulready’s “ Blackheath 
Park.” It possesses beautiful tenderness of feeling, and the making-out 
of each particular feature of the view is most conscientious. Mr. Cres- 
wick verges towards mannerism. His “ Mountain Lake—Moonrise” is 
more striking at first than on prolonged inspection, when its silence and 
solitude are found rather lukewarm and of an obvious kind. There is 
more stuff in ‘ The Sunset Hour,” also essentially a sentimental land- 
scape, and a good one, allowing for some of the faults of sentimentalism. 
The views by Mr. Blacklock might probably be closer studies of 
nature, considerable as is their merit even in this regard, were they not 
so peculiarly artistic in manner: with Mr. Blacklock, style becomes al- 
most a part of his subject, and we can hardly make up our mind to 
regret its prominence as an exceptional case. 

In landscape art, as well as in subjects, Pre-Raphaelitism is visibly 
making its way; exemplified here by the scrupulous literality of Mr. 
Collins's “‘ May in the Regent's Park,’—an excellent little slice of 
nature—park nature—in its way; by Mr. Inchbold’s very nice 
“Study” of a tree-stump and scattered autumn leaves; by Mr. Cary’s 
equally nice and faithful “ Foxglove Bank in Evelyn Wood”; by 
“The Rookery, Worcester Park Farm, Surrey,” of Mr. W. H. Millais— 
whose easy and complete management of a small subject, and truth 
of aspect, promise first-rate things when practice shall have developed 
the artist's powers, and among them that of representing solidity of 
form; by Mr. Bureham’s wonderful “ Study of Mosses, &c.,”"—for which 
no amount of inquisitorial inspection is too much; and by Mr. W. Lin- 
nell’s warm, and pleasant “ Pastoral.” Another member of the same 
artistic family, Mr. J.T. Linncll, exhibits a landscape subject, “ The 
Disobedient Prophet,”’—full of a really grand and poctical feeling, espe- 
cially in the upward sweep of the hill, whose summit stands forth against | 
the ridges of fierce sunsct-clouds, and as full as it will hold of fincly- 
treated vegetable variety. ‘The figures are placed in a singularly inarti- 
ficial manner, which is carried rather too far. 

We cannot call to mind any view by Mr. Lee which pleases us so well 
as the open expansive “ Loch Dochart, in the Forest of Glenorchy” ; and 
two other views from the same locality are deserving of commendation, 
Mr. Cooke's clever scenes from Venice—bright, but with a frosty bright- | 
ness; Mr. T. Danby’s sun-bathed “ Lake Leman,” which contains some 
of the best study of mountain form in the gallery; Mr. T. D. Hardy’s 
admirable interiors, and those of Mr. Provis; the dashing spirit of Mr. 
Kuytenbrouwer’s “‘ Chace” ; and the truth and precision of Mr. Raven's 
landscapes, which only need be a little more conspicuous, as they ought | 
to be, in colour, to make their author’s name once for all deserve to be 
particularized ; and the works of Messrs. Boddington, Parrott, Dawson, 
W. J. Ferguson, Hulme, West, Pollentine, E. Lear, Oakes, and Percy, 
to be at least mentioned. 





Animals and Still Life. 

This section, wanting its two chief pillars, Sir Edwin Landscer and Mr. 
Wolf, makes but little show. Mr. Ansdell reigns in their absence, and 
as viceroy fills the post reputably enough. The “ Lytham Sand-hills, 
Lanarkshire,” though his least important work, is his best ; being a very 
close transcript of fact : the others display care and knowledge, but want 
roundness of form and depth of colour. Mr. Ward has some of his ex- 
centric subjects, but which are never pointless or wanting in observation ; 
Mr. Rolfe, a gleaming study of fish; and Mr. Sidney Cooper, several of 
those cattle-pieces in which it is so vain to look for anything novel or 
salient. Mr. Lance was far abroad when he bethought himself of paint- 
ing that huge “ Seneschal,” amid his plate and dessert, on that monstrous 
canvass, fit for a grand historical picture. Perhaps the most pleasing bit 
of still-life is Mrs. Harrison’s (82): for Mr. Grénland’s unsurpassed 
skill does not show to quite so much advantage as usual this year. There 
are two very good pieces also by Miss A, F. Mutrie, much in this gen- 
tleman’s style. 


Miniatures, Se. 

It has so long ceased to be news that Mr. Thorburn is the first of 
miniature-painters, and all are so well inclined to recognize the high cha- | 
racter as well as the degree of his merit, that we may be excused if, in 
the desire of husbanding our space, we pass at once to less familiar 
names ; simply observing that Mr. Thorburn’s excellences are not quite so 
strikingly displayed in any one instance as in the last two years. We 
similarly pass Sir W. C. Ross; and come to two rising men, who have 
here put forward their claims very strongly, Mr. Wells and Mr. Couzens. 
In Mr. Wells's works the colour is peculiarly soft, luminous, and bril- 
liant: the head of “ Miss Mabel Brand,” above all, is an exquisite ren- 
dering of a most lovely child,—the golden tinge of the hair, the modelling, 
and the expression, leaving nothing to be desired. There is a beautiful 
spiritual look in Mr. Couzens’s miniature of “ The Children of G. Col- 
quitt Goodwin, Esq.,” and unusual masterliness in “ John Espin, Esq.” ; 
and this gentleman’s others works evince capabilities which cannot fail 
to place him in the front rank of his art. Messrs. Carrick and Earles 
keep their own. 

In crayons and water-colours, we have Mr. Chalon’s very pretty “ Por- 
trait of Miss Tatlock”’; Mr. Cope’s “Study of a Child’s Head’; Mr. 
Dyce’s “Study for Fresco,”—a grandly-drawn half-figure, embodying | 
apparently one of the scientific arts; Mr. Watts’s perfect crayon heads of 
** Lord John Russell” and “Francis Albert Rollo Russell”; Mrs. P. 
Phillips’s capital still-life (1025); and clever portraits by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson and Mr. Pasquier. 


Architecture. 

As exemplified and patronized at the Royal Academy, architecture has 
reached a point at which it behoves all self-respecting professors of the 
art either to insist on a radical change, or else to secede to more con- 
genial quarters, which are now ready provided for them. The show is 
this year less in quantity and less favoured in location (although moved 
back to the North Room from the Octagon) than it had ever been before ; 
and so inconsiderable in quality, that it would be merely a roundabout 
way of saying nothing were we to attempt to speak of the works other- 
wise than in brief generalities. 

Sculpture. 

Only one of the magnates, Mr. Baily, shows to advantage; and only 
two of the advancing generation of art, Mr. Woolner and Mr. Munro,— 
except, indeed, in the matter of busts. 

Mr. Baily’s “ Statue, in marble, of the late Thomas Fleming, Esq., of 
Manchester,” is a work noble in its simplicity ; in which no difficulty 
of modern costume has been shrunk from, no particularity of portraiture 





| Baily; and single specimens of Messrs. Macdowell, Behnes, and Fo 


evaded, and which is nevertheless treated with such consummate art tha 
the extremest purist need not withhold his admiration. ‘ The Infant 
Bacchus—a portrait, in marble”—is a figure charmingly modelled, and 
studied with intimate knowledge of childish form and character: but we 
question whether the subject of the portrait has any special Bacchic adapta- 
bility. 

Mr. Woolner’s “Sketch for a Monument to William Wordsworth” is 
the most intellectual work of the collection, and its art is equal to its 
idea. On a pedestal bearing a relievo from Teter Bell, the most thorough 
expression of the poet's distinctive qualities, Wordsworth himself is 
placed, seated, large of limb, and composed, body and mind, to meditation. 
This figure admirably combines the individuality of portraiture with 
sculpturesque and characteristic dignity of repose. At the sides are 
placed two groups, “symbols of the two great principles he strove to in- 
culcate,” the description of which we quote from the Catalogue—“ Ist, 
Control of passion, being the basis of Law—a father admonishing his 
sullen boy; 2d, Nature contemplated to the glory of God, being the basis 
of Religion.” The former is a male, the lattera female group, represent- 
ing a child, who, having plucked a flower, which she has brought to her 


| mother, has her thought directed by a gesture of reverent awe to the 


Maker of the flower. The subjects could not have been better chosen, 
or more completely expressed; while they possess an elevated spiritual 
grace, a classic feeling with a modern en | in the truest sentiment of 
sculpture. There is something in this work at once thoroughly apprecia- 
tive of the subject and strikingly high and original. Mr. Woolner con- 
tributes also two designs for medals,—“ England Rewards Agriculture,” 


| and the “ Competition of the Lever”; both, and especially the last, dis- 


playing fine form and style, and depth of appropriate conception and sym- 
bolism, severely simple. Three medallion portraits of Thomas Carlyle, 
William Wordsworth, and a Lady, evince rare powers of sculpturesque 
portraiture. The first is a speaking likeness of the man—not taken from 
the features outwards only, but from the soul inwards; stern, impetuous, 
gigantically strong, and sad as only a great human soul can be. The 
second is studied with extreme earnestness from the known likenesses, but 
with a mind and a purpose in it which none of them convey. All are 
executed with the mastery of a true artist. In none of these works is 
there anything vapid, commonplace, or lax. 

Mr. Munro’s work is the group of “ Paolo and Francesca,” in marble, 
of which the Great Exhibition contained the plaster cast. It has gained 
greatly as well in passionate feeling as in dignity and refinement of 


| execution, This also is something new: Mr. Munro has thought for 


himself, and to good effect. His group is extremely graceful ; and there 
is a life in it, a burning tenderness in the Paolo, a yielding sweetness in 
the Francesca, worth any amount of those merely classical and respectable 
traditions with which we are so familiar. In the hack view the figures have 


| asomewhat huddled look ; but this cannot be helped, and there is beauty 


enough in front to make us dispense with the back altogether if need 
were. We do not like the plumed cap lying in the centre, however. It 
certainly gives a point d’appui; but we do not understand how a sculptor 
can contemplate the hacking and hewing out of a feather with equanimity, 
for his own sake or his art's. 

There are some other works that would repay criticism; as Mr. Mac- 
dowell’s “ Love in Idleness,” Mr. Hancock’s “ First Impulse of Love— 
an angel teaching two children to kiss one another,”’"—a very pretty sub- 
ject; Mr. E. G. Papworth junior’s “Tired Water-carrier,”” Mr. Wooding- 
ton’s “ Happy Days,” and Mr. a oy “ Rose’; also Mr. Weekes’s 
“ Shepherd,” which may be described, in play-bill phrase, as a “ bur- 
lesque extravaganza,” But we must restrict ourselves to a few words on 
the busts. These comprise three exquisite examples by Baron Maro- 
chetti, in whose female heads there is lovely purity and nobleness ; seve- 
ral by Mr. Park, in his peculiarly free picturesque manner, very clever 
and lifelike, though of dangerous precedent; some good ones by Mr. 

ey. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 1th June, at Poringland Rectory, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Leonard 
C. Wallich, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Grace Dieu Manor, the Lady of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the Mth, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Stuart Fagan, Head Master of Burton- 
on-Trent Grammar School, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, in Chesham Street, the Lady Rose Lovell, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 14th April, at Trinity Church, Shanghae, Edward Langley, Esq., eldest 
son of John Langley, Esq., of Greenwich, to Elizabeth Isabella, second daughter of 
Captain Pickering Clarke, R.N., of Perrymead, Bath. 

On the 10th June, at St. Mary Abbot's, Sir Charles Smith, K.C.B., of Pendyffryn, 
Carnarvon, to Caroline, eldest daughter of the late R. Croft, Esq., of Castle Croft. 

On the 10th, at Barnwood Church, the Hon. Mr. Justice Stevenson, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court in Jamaica, to Caroline Octavia, youngest daughter of 
the late Joseph Seymour Biscoe, Esq., formerly of Pend Hill, Surrey. 

On the 12th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Count Alfred Edouard, son of 
Lieutenant-General Count de Bylandt, K.C.H., &c., to Anne Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of T. P. Vokes, Esq., late Chief Magistrate of Police, Limerick. 

On the lth, at Galway, Horace Ximenes, Esq., Lieutenant Eighth (the King’s 
Regiment, second son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir David menes, K.C.H., 
to Mary, eldest daughter of N. E. Browne, Esq., and granddaughter of the late 
Major M. P. Browne, of Woodstock, Mayo. 

On the 15th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, the Hon. and Rev. William Henry 
Spencer, fourth son of the late Lord Churchill, and Rector of Stoke Climsland, Corn- 
wall, to Louisa Mercer, third daughter of the late Sir William and Lady Louisa Call, 
of Whiteford House, Cornwall, and sister of the present baronet. 

On the 15th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Thomas William Brograve 
Beauchamp Proctor, Esq., eldest son of Vice-Admiral Sir William Beauchamp Proc- 
tor, Bart., of Langley Park, Norfolk, to the Hon. Caroline Esther Waldegrave, 
youngest daughter of Vice-Admiral Lord Radstock, C.B. 

On the Lith, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Viscount Newark, eldest son of the 
Earl Manvers, to the Lady Georgiana Jane Elizabeth Fanny de Coigny, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess de Mong ‘ 

On the 15th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. and Rev. Aubrey Richard 
Spring Rice, fourth son of Lord Monteagle, to Anna Maria Jane, daughter of the late 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay. ; 

On the 15th, at Edinburgh, James P. Lacaita, Esq., of Naples, barrister, to Maria 
Clavering Carmichael, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., of 
8kirling, Peeblesshire. 





DEATHS, 

On the 30th May, in Addison Terrace, Notting Hill, Robert Gould Rennie, eldest 
son of John Rennie, Esq., J.P., in his 3d year; on the 5th June, his father, in his 
35th year; on the 7th, his mother, Susan, in her 28th year; and on the 10th, Mary 
Gould, eldest and third daughters of the Rev. John Gould, B.D., Rector of beacons- 
field, Bucks, all of malignant scarlet fever. 

On the 3d June, at the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Nottingham, Miss Vava- 
sour, daughter of the late Hon, Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart., of Hazlewood Castle 
Yorkshire ; in her 33d year. . 

On the 9th, at Carnoustie House, Forfarshire, Mrs. Kinloch, senior, of Kiuloch. 
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On the 9th, at the Hague, the Lady Mary de Reede Ginkle, second and last sur- 
viving daughter of Frederick Christian Rynhard, sixth Earl of Athlone; in her 84th 


ar. 
a the 11th, in Grosvenor Place, Lady Foulis, Relict of Sir William Foulis, Bart. 
On the 15th, at the Isle of Cambria, Scotland, the Lady Eleanor Cecil Law, Wife 
of Captain Charles Law, and eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Wicklow. 
On the 15th, at Evington, near Leicester, Mary, Relict of Edward Davenport, 
Esq.; in her 90th year. ; 
On the 16th, at Buccleugh Place, Edinburgh, Robert Russel Gunn, second son of 
the late Dr. Gunn, 








Yr al , Ad kd 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmmma.rty, June 7.—The following promotions took place on the 4th inst. conse- 

uent on the decease, on the 3d inst. of Vice-Admiral of the Red R. Jackson—Vice- 

dmiral of the White J. Sykes, Esq. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue the Hon. G. Poulett to be Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of 
the Red H. Parker, Esq. C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the 
White W. Fisher, Esq. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue 
Sir J. G. Sinclair, Bart. to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. Sir W. E. Parry, 
Knt. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Apmrratty, June 14. Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. C. F. Menzies to be 
Capt. vice H. C. M. Hawkey, placed on half-pay; Second Lieut. E. Spry to be First 
Lieut. vice Menzies, promoted; Second Lieut. F. G. Pym to be First Lieut. vice H. 
T. Swain, placed on half-pay. 


f, AAs bs Ae A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 15. 

Partnversuirs Dissotvep.—Gardiner and Pugh, Demster Court, Mincing Lane, 
commission-merchants—J. and A. Casper, Manchester, tailors—Brown and Law- 
rence, Chorley, muslin-manufacturers—Lamb and Co. Basingstoke, attornies ; as far 
as regards W. C. Metcalfe—T. Beasley and Co. Torquay, wine-merchants; as far as 
regards M. Beasley — Nicholson and Simpson, Glasson Dock, Lancaster, ship- 
builders— Heycock and Co. Liverpool, manufacturers of Devlan’s patent lubricating 
oil ; as far as regards E. Heycock—Foster and Mawson, Bradford, Yorkshire, cabi- 
net-makers—Clarkson and Walton, Bradford, Yorkshire, plumbers—A. and J. Ben- 
jamin, Strand, tailors—Wilkinson and Baker, Myddleton Street, Clerkenwell, tobac- 











conists—Scott and Pearson, Gould Square, commission-agents — Stow and Co, 
Minories, clothiers—Salisbury and Bennett, Bouverie Street, printers—Spencer and 

Capper, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen-drapers—Schofield and Woods, Pemberton, 
Lancashire, farmers—Saxty and Sons, Trowbridge, linen-drapers. | 
Baykrurts.— Tuomas Severs (and not Levers as before advertised), Basinghall | 
Street, woollen-cloth-warehouseman, to surrender June 22, July 22: solicitors, | 
Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Tromas | 
Moxtery, High Holborn, silversmith, June 23, July 27: solicitor, Peddell, Cheapside; | 

official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ienry Nor. Humpureys, Dore)ester 
Place, Blandford Square, bookseller, June 24, Aug. 7: solicitor, Moxon, Southamp- | 
ton Buildings; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Samvet Horroy, | 
Carlton Road, Old Kent Road, builder, June 24, July 24: solicitors, Linklaters, | 
| 
| 











Sise Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Epwarp MounrcastLe, 
King William Street, City, hatter, June 25, Aug. 13: solicitors, Terrell and 
Matthews, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—James | 
Cnaten, Brixton, brewer, July 1, 27: solicitor, Jay, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, | 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Josern Hiccorr, Cromford, De:byshire, miller, June | 
25, July 16: solicitors, Brewster, Nottingham; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Cornetivs Brown, Hull, fla i 
June 30, July 21: solicitors, Thorney and Son, Hull; official assignee, Ca 
—Hotr Taytor, Waterfoot, Newchurch, Lancashire, coal-dealer, June 2 
solicitor, Harris, Rochdale; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester—Tnomas 
Gerorce ALANson, Liverpool, wine-merchant, June 24, July 23: solicitor, Banner, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.— July 22, Fraser, Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, draper—July 6, M. 
and T. A. Buttertield, Royston, linen-drapers—July 19, Crostield, Ladwonne, Gla- 
morganshire, coal-miner—July 16, Duggan, Maryport, Cumberland, draper—July 15, 
R. H. and E, Bell, South Shields, paper-manufacturers—July 8, Wanless, Bishop- 
wearmouth, shipowner—July 8, Moon, Borrowby, corn-miller—July 8, Gibson, 
York, ironmonger—July 8, Ware, York, saddler. 

CrRrrTiIFICcATES.— ‘anted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 22, Croshaw, Park Road, Holloway, brick-maker-—July 15, Klug, 
New Bond Street, revalenta arabica importer— July 6, Hurley, Birmingham, linen- 
draper—July 6, Hull, Wavertree, Lancashire, miller—July 8, Henney, Elmley Lovett, 
Worcestershire, victualler—July 8, Malliband, Great Claybrook, Leicestershire, fell- 
monger—July 8, Welsh, Burslem, joiner. 

Dectiarations or Divipenps.— Hunt, Edgeware Road, draper; second div. of 23d. 
any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Warren, Ardleigh, Essex, miller; 
first div. of 2s, 8d. June 17, and three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Smith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker; first and final div. of 9s. 9d. 
June 19, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcn Sequestration.—Young, Dundee, merchant, June 22, July 13. 


Friday, June 18. 

PartTNersuips Disso.vep.— Marsden and Co. Manchester, and Marsden and Co. 
Valparaiso, merchants— Lang and Menhinick, Lillington Street, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, builders—Bird and Horton, Cardiff, ship-brokers— J. and J. Thompson, Peter- 
borough, general dealers--Hall and Gordon, Manchester, calico-printers—Thomp- 
son and Co. Liverpool; as far as regards T. Anderson—Jackson and Cooper, High 
Holborn, printers—U. and J. Garlick, Westport, butchers—Dilks and Hart, Not- 
tingham, engravers—Spurr and Co, Boston, oil-cake-merchants—Polglase and Co. | 
Commercial Road East, engineers—Glover and Co. Manchester, merchants—Ibbett | 
and Smith, Worship Street, auctioneers—Robinson and Burrowecliff, Bawtry, tim- } 

} 


















ber-merchants—Turner and Co. Radcliffe Bridge, Lancashire, and Turner and 
Thornley, Prestwich, tailors—Hawksley and Co. Sheffield, silversmiths; as far as 
regards J. Hukin—Thornton and Wright, Croston, Lancashire, grocers—Booth and | 
Tindall, Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, auctioneers—C. and A. Cayley, Opera | 
Arcade, stationers— Cowen and Co. Manchester, moulders; as far as regards C | 
Wood—Peel and Co, Alexandria, merchants—Henry and Co. Mark Lane, sail-cloth- | 
manufacturers; as far as regards W.G. P. Henry—Ransomes and May, Ipswich, 
iron-founders ; as far as regards C. May—Webster and Son, Cambridge, builders— 
North British Australasian Loan and Levccteneat Company, Aberdeen; as far as 
regards A. Forsyth. | 
ANKRUPTS.—Epwarp Soe Mantco, Mark Lane, merchant, to surrender June | 
24, July 29: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street | 
Buildings—Wiu.1am Wuereier, Abergavenny, innkeeper, June 29, July 27: solici- 
tors, Batt, Abergavenny; Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Wu1- 
L1AM Woop, Wath-upon-Dearn, Yorkshire, timber-merchant, July 5, 26: solicitors, | 
Marshall, Barnsley; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds— | 
Joun Watrurw, Manchester, drysalter, June July 14: solicitor, Slater, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Epwarp Marrnew Hapaway, New- | 
castle-upon-Tyne, grocer, June 30, July 28 : solicitor, Hodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; | 
Official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 

Divivenps.—July 12, Gull and Wilson, Old Broad Street, Russia-brokers—July | 
12, Haynes, London Street, Paddington, wheelwright—July 12, Jay, Badley, Suffolk, | 
miller—July 12, Hall, Croydon, confectioner—July 12, Simmons, Blandford Forum, 
Dorsetshire, builder—July 9, Stimson, St. Neots, boot-maker—July 15, Lowe, Bris- 
tol, toy-dealer—July 9, Lucas and Wilkinson, Manchester, calico-printers—July 13, 
Croudson, Wigan, iron-merchant—July 13, Taylor, Wigan, cotton-spinner—July 12, 
Pratt, Stoke-upon-Trent, miller—July 9, Collins, Halifax, draper—July 10, Wilkin- 
son, Sheffield, silver-plater—July 9, Bew, Selby, grocer—July 10, Hinchcliffe, Shef- 
field, manufacturer—July 10, Nicholson, Sheffield, surgeon. 

Cerriricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 9, Mason, Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, ironmonger—July 9, Ben- 
jamin, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, cigar-dealer—July 12, Puckett, 
Melton Street, Euston Square, lodging-house-keeper—July 12, Burford, Bermondsey 
Square, salt-merchant—July 12, W. and C. J. Jones, High Street, Islington, 
plumbers—July 10, Silbey, Poole, timber-merchant—July 10, Lacy, Great St. Ile- 
en’s, gun-manufacturer—July 13, Harding, Road, Somersetshire, grocer. 

Deciarations or Divrpenps.—Cornell, Halstead, ironmonger ; first and final div. 
of 1s. 6d. on new proofs, on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Shuttleworth, Saffron Walden, ironmonger; first div. of 4s. 2d. 
July 19, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Worley, 
Smethwick, victualler; first div. of 2s. 9jd. any Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham— 
Longbottom and Fawcett, Leeds, cloth-merchants; first div. of 4s.; a first div. of 6s. 
on the separate estate of T. Fawcett; and a first div. of 1d. on the separate estate of 
J. Longbottom, June 24, and any subsequent Thursday; Freeman, Leeds. 




















Scorcnw SequesrRatrions.—Carson, Cove, 


Dumbartonshire, wright, June 


25, July 


16—Howie and Simpson, Edinburgh, merchants, June 22, July 13— Allan and Drum- 
mond, Glasgow, wrights, June 22, July 13—J. and J. Alexander, Glasgow, wine- 
merchants, June 23, July 14— Henderson and Lamont, Camlachie, Glasgow, distil- 
lers, June 25, July 16—Boyd and Son, Glasgow, commission-merchants, June 23, 


July 14. 








PRICES C 


URRENT, 





BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





















Saturd.| Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. , "riday, 

3 per Cent Consols ....ecesesseeceeesess Shut —_— — — —_— ums 
Ditto for Account .... « +-/99fexd.) 997 | 99% | 99% 99} 99% 
3 per Cents Reduced. --| 1003 | 100} | 100} 1003 100% 1004 
3) per Cents ...... . eo} 103 | 102§ | 103) | 103 103 

Long Annuities —_ii—-— 63 OF of 
Bank Stock, 8 per 2234 —_— } 2224 2233 | — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent..... | Shut } —_— | oe 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem . ++, 65 pm. | 70 71 68 —_— 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ......-+eseeeeees 89pm. | — [_i— 8 | 

FOREIGN FUNDS 


(Last Official Quotation during the 
-5 p. Ct. 81} 
44— 95 | 


Austrian.. 
Belgian. 
Ditto... 
Brazilian... 
Buenos Ayres 
Chilian ..... 
Danish . 
Ditto... 
Dutch (Ex. 














12 Guilders 


Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Sterling 5 p. Ct. 








CeO eH Woe Manone 


Prbd debe bed 















































DEED ccccccccseccceces | 
French || 4 
Ditto Sardinian 
Indiana. Spanish .... ~ 
Illinois ..... || Ditto New De 
Louisiana (Sterling . Ditto (Paasive)..csccccccecesecece 
Maryland (Sterling)...... Venezuela .. 33 | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Rattwars— ' Bankxs— 
Caledonian ...ccececeserececes .- 413 | «=Australasian..........cscseeees 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 62 | British North American 
Eastern Counties ...... | ie 8 GE cited benienn 
Great Northern . oa Cor reial of London... 
42 Lor nand Westminster 
Great Western | i$ | London Joint Stock...... 
Hull and Selby... } 212 | National of Ireland . 
Lancashire and Yorks | rid | National Provincial... | 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... ee 83) | Provincial of Ireland.. wid 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 106 | Union of Australia, ... ° 
London and Blackwall..... a ‘| | _ Union of London... ....eeeeeess | 
London and North-western ..... 125, | Mints— | 
Midland ......cecececeeeees «+f 70} Brazilian Imperial .........+++- 
North British | 34 | Ditto (St. John del Rey | 
Scottish Central | 68 | Cobre Copper ......... ° 
South-eastern and Dover . ack 71} | Nouveau Monde, .......++« eves 
South-western ......s+e0e oe 95 | MisceLLaANgous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 724 | Australian Agricultural ....... J 
York and North Midland ,....... 50 |} Canada. <“ | 
Docxs— } General Steam......... | 
East and West India,........+.+- 159 =| ~=—- Peninsular and Oriental St | 
EARGOR cccoccccece . 130 Royal Mail Steam..........+++ 
St. Katherine .......+6.005- eees —_ South Australian ........6-+00. | 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 12th day of June 1852. 


Notes issued ....+++. 


cccccccve S84, 270 , G 


Gold Coin and Bullion ee 
Silver Bullion, ........ eocecere 





} 










Public Deposits’ 
Other Deposits ... 
Seven Day and other 


€ 


£38 646 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
o> 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government 


Motes ...cccc0e ° 
Gold and Silver Coin 


government Debt 





Securities in- 








cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,874,526 


Jther Securities. . lo, 


13, 






873,025 
M04 5 






706 £38,616,706 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. 











METALS. 











Per ton. 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard . 9 ! Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0.,. 0 0 06 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pie 0 0 © | Iron, Welsh Bars..... 417 6 626 
New Dollars ......ccscccessecevere 0 410} | Lead, British Pig. ©. 0 O08 
Silver in Bars, Standard . Oo. O0OoO90 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 1s. 

*. 8. 8. 8. s. a | '. 
Wheat, R.New 34to38) Rye .....0.. 28to30 Maple..... 34t0 36 | Oats, Feed,., i7to18 
Pime .....0. 388—42 | Marley ..... 22 White $4 — 36 Fine ., 15-19 
. 37—40! Malting.. Boilers . ‘— Poland 1 20 

«ee 40—41 | Malt, Ord... | Beans, Fine 

Fine ....... 41-42 Fine ..... Old Potato. 





Super. New. 44—48 | Peas, Hog on 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 





| Indian ‘Corn. : 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Junc 



























































Wheat.... 408.104. | Rye ....... 30s. Wheat .... 409 ild. | Rye....... . 298. 8d, 
Rarley.... 27 10 Beans ...... 31 4 Barley ..... 27 6 Beans ...... 31 10 
Oats...... 20 0 Peas 2.00 29 11 Oats cesses 2 0 Peas. -3l 2 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made , --per sack 40s. to 43s.' Butter—Rest Fresh, 9». Od. per doz. 
Seconds ...... 37 — 40 Carlow, 3t. 108. to Ol. Os. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 | Bacon, Irish ......+++.. per cwt. 56s, to 60 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire — 66 
American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 | Derby Plain... — 50 
GOMOEEEM ccccceccccccccsece 9 —22 | Hams, York .... ee — 70 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
Newoate anp Leapenuatu.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Catrut at 
8. sd. «#. d, s. d. s. d, 6, a. Swurrnriecy. 
Beef .. 2 8to3 O03 4 we. 2 S203 6to3 10 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 6—310 ..4. 3 O—3 S8S—4 0 | Beasts. 927 ..... 3,098 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 4. 2 6—3 G6—4 O)} Sheep . 24,610 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 3 0—3 6—310 Calves. 7H . 350 
Lamb... 4 0—4 8—5 0 4... 4 G6—5 O—5 2) Pigs... 350... 155 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
WOOL 
Kent Pockets ++ 120s, to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 1514. 
Choice ditto . 140 — 252 | Wether and Bwe..........-e000 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto . +. 112 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 v 
Farnham ditto. ......-+++ e+. 130 — 200 | Pine Combing........000eeeeeee* log 11h 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) . 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELs Wurrrovarev, 
Hay, Good ...seccvererece to Sis 65s. to 0s. 
Inferior . — 70 = =e 
New - a 0 0 — ’ 
—100 so — 95 
— 2 23 — 
| GRUCEKIES. 
11 © | fea, Souchong, fine, per ib.. Is. 01. to 2s vf, 
Retined im “eee Congou, fine .........++ 14—17 
Limseed OF) ..cccccccccccccccece — = ey Pekoe, flowery a 326 28 
Linseed Oil-Cake .-per 1000 11 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib, 





Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. 





| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85¢ Od. 


iS, w. 


Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. Good Ordinary .....6..000+ a2 = 
Coals, Hetton....++++ 16s, Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.,. 25s. 2}4. 
Delrcccccocccccesscsescocss GF OF. West Indis Moulasses...... Sis. 6/. to 13s. 6d, 


wets 




















June 19, 1852.] 
pews GUAM MUSICALFESTIVAL, 
) IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and lth days of September next. 
Under the especial patronage 


of 





Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
His Royal Hig ¥ 





hness the Prince ALBEI 
. > Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness ee Duc hess of KENT 
Presi 
The Right Hon — lord LEIGH. 
Vice-President 

und Gentry of the Midland Counties. 
LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


The 
ve LTON HALL AND CLUB. 
35, Ludgate Hill. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES are now occupied at this address 





Nobility 
J 





Reading Rooms fully supplied with the daily and week'y 
papers, and periodical literature, with other accommeda 
tions, are provided for Members of the Club. Gentlemen 


g Members may obtain all information of 
order of the Commi 
JOHN BENNETT, 

AND GUARDIANS.— 

ndon has a Vacancy in his Office 
Premium 200/, App iy to M.B 

, 49, Parliament Street, 


~and GUARD- 


desirous of becomir 
the Secretary. ty 





ee 
Secretary 
TO PARENTS - 

A Civil Engineer in la 
for an OUT- DOOR PUPIT 
care Messrs. Watrriow and 
Westminster 


“AW. 








To PARENTS 


4 IANS.—A Firmin Lincoln's Inn Fields is willing to 
take a Gentlemanly Young Man as ARTICLED CLERK, 
upon terms that will ulti tcly, if he proves steady, admit 





with one of the 
Witpy and Sox, 


THE 


might reside 
of Messrs. 


him to a Partnership 
Firm.—Address, I nd ‘I 
incoln’s Inn Gateway 
QOCLETY FOR 
AMENDM! OF THE LAW.—A Public Meet 

ing will be held on .¥ Evxespay the 23d of June, at the So 
ciety’s Rooms , when the attendance of all persons who feel 
interested in the important object of the Amendment of the 
Law in any of its branches is carnestly requested. 

Lord Brovenam will take the chair at three o'clock pre- 


care 








PROMOTING 





“-_ Ky order of the Council, 
21, Regent Street GEORGE TENNANT, Clerk 
Los DON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- 


friars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. Q. C. Chairman 
Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
Sist December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1555, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 


payment in cash, as the assured may desire 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary 
LISHED sil 
WEDICAT, “INVALID, AND 
. GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall 
During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 





and Pifty Policies— 
Thirteen Hundred 


Thousand Three Hundred 
to the extent of 


than Three 

Covering As 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly 
eight Thousand Pounds 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As 
surance of Diseased Lives 

Healthy lives at home 
than at most other Offices 

A Konus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted. 


surances 


Pifty- 


assured and abroad, at lower rates 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa 

ion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 

application to any of the Society's Agents in the country 
FP. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 





C. DOUGLAS SINGE R, Seere tary 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mal!, London 

The distinctive features of tt Company embrace, 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended. 

One-half the Life 
main on credit 
ans granted on approved Personal Security. 
ssured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to 
in decked without licence, and to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director 


(" LERIC 
GENERAI 
Persons of all 


Sec 





amongst 





Premium for the first Five years may re 








oth 
another 





vessels, 





MEDICAL, AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
and in every station, may assure with 
this Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without extra charge 
FIFTH DIVISION OF 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in Jonuary last, and 
the amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
ped the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or 
i. te 127. 10s, per cent on the sum assured. 
“The small share of Profit divisible in future 
Sharcholders being now provided for, without 








Ages, 


PROFITS 





among the 
intrenching 


on the amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED 
will hereafter derive all the benetits obtainable from a Mutual 
Office, with at the same time complete freedom from liabi 


lity, secured by means of an ample Proprictary ¢ apital—thus 
combining, in the office, all the adv es of both 
systems 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds 850,000/.; and the Income is now upwards of 136,000/ 
per annum 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from 50/. to 10.9007 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, 
with a Prospectus,can now be obtained of any of the Society's 

gents, or by ra line to 
PINCKARD, 





same 


rddressin 


Gho. H Resident Secretary. 






9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 
os Pu, Wad 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REPFINED POWDER 
STAR H, which, for Domestic Use, now st unrivalled 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
lloo ng? Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 
, Wood, and Co T'welvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
‘ 5 John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner ; 
n, idand, and (o., Pield, Kobe rts, and Barber ; A lira- 
ad Co.; Hicks} hers Williams and Co. ; Sterry, 





terry, = Ge h ; John Hynam ; John 
Brewer ; n yLeepers. gents wanted ; 
apply to Air. Ww 1EuSE , a0, Dunlop Street, Glasgow 


London Depot: W evannerenn, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 


William Street, City. 





| a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate 


PECTATOR. 


AN D. 
for a Month 
rinsT SsICOND 


THE 


‘OURS IN IREL 
IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available 
are issued at the following Stations— 








CLASS. CLASS, 
£ «. £ «4. 
LONDON, (Euston Station,).......se00-0+0+ 6 0 5 5 
LDINBURGH, GL ASGOW, HULL, RR Is 
TOL, CARLISL OXPORD. - 6 6 5 5 
oe ESTER, CHELTENHAM, GLOUCES- 
eeccscoccovesescoce - eesees 515 415 
Kh IRMING HAM, RUGBY, ‘LE AMINGTON, 
COVENTRY, LINCOLN. 5 45 
WOLVERHAMPTON HUDDE RSFIELD, 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, DERBY. 5 0 45 
MANCHESTER, - ARRINGTON, "STOKE, 
MACCLESPIELI coos id 3 10 
LIVERPOOL, CHESTER, e teeccseccceses i 0 3 5 
They enable the holders to proceed to Chester, Rango 
Dublin, Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and 
romantic route of Kenmare and Glengariff, and back to the 


Station at which the Ticket was issued 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have 
issued to him, at very reduced rates, tickets for a Tour in the 
County of Wicklow, for the journey from Dublin to Belfast, 
for the Excursion to the Giant's Cause way, and one from Dub- 
lin to Galway for the Tour through Connemara 


Every purchaser of a Ticket is presented, gratis, with a 
copy of the “Illustrated Irish Tourist’s Handbook,’ com 
piled solely for these Tours 

The fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 


Chester and Holyhead Company's Office, 52, Westland Row, 
Dublin. See also “ Bradshaw's Guide,” page 125 


UMBER ONE ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
4 YARD.—Tea is advertised as being very 
strong at 3s. id. per lb. but the best tea sold at 3s 
is that supplied by Dakin and Co 
finest Congou tea at 3s Sd. per Tb 
at that price is supplied at No. 1, 








good and very 
id. per Ib 


Tea is advertised as the 
but the best tea obtainable 
St. Paul's Churchyard 

Tea is offered for sale at 4s. per Tb. as the finest imported, 
but the tea supplied at 4s, per Ib. by Dakin and Co. is not only 
the very best obtainable at the price, but is indeed good and 
excellent in quality The flavour is delicious, and in strength 
and richness it cannot be surpassed 

DAKIN and CO. TEA-MERCHANTS, 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 


( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, & 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved De 
canters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate prices 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 4/. upwards A large stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 
always on view Furnishing orders executed with despatch 


NUMBER ONE 





YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 


Bedsteads. The stock of cach 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
have tended make his establishment the most distinguished 


of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic 


i 











in this o d 5 
Bedst fFOM.. 66 eee 10 6 to 12 0 each. 
Shower Kaths, from..... 7 0 to 5 15 each 
Lamps, (Palmer’s,) from 16to5 0 each 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Palmer's Candles. ......:c.cccsccccssece 6)d. per Ib 


WILLIAM 8. BL RTON has TEN TL. ARGE SHOW-KOOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the sh of GENERAL FURNISHING LRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
so arranged and classified that pure hasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Engravings sent (per post 
money returned for every article not approved of 
39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street Nos 

and 2, NEWMAN STRERT; and dand 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 
y ’ 1 . , , , , 
\ ATCHES.—T. COX SAVORY AND 
CO. 47, Cornhill, Lor submit for sclection a most 
complete stock of first class PATENT DETACHED LEVER 
WATCHES, which, being made by themselves, can be strongly 
recommended for accuracy and durability A written War 
ranty is given with cach 
PRICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine 

turned case, themovement with th est improve 

ment, ie. the detached escapement,jewelled, hard 

enamel! dial, hand tor k the seconds, and main 





free. The 

















taining eaters to continue going whilst being £ «. d 
WOURG, 2 ccc ccccccecesccocecsceceoseese 4 6 
DD tto, jewe “le d in four hole vl cap 6 6 0 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved re gula. t 
tor, jewelled in six holes, such as is usually mount 
ed in gold cases TITITI TTT ite . 8 0 
Either of the ¢ ‘hunting cases 10s fd. ‘ extra 





GOLD CASES.—Siuze ror Lavi 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double- 
ked, gold case, with richly ornamented gold dial 
the movement with the latest im 
the detached escapement, main 
watch going whilst 
zy wound, and jewelled ......0..-0esceeeeeees DET O 
Ditto, with richly engraved case 
Ditto, with very stro engine turned case, 








and 
provement, ie 
taining power to keep the 


ures, 








chased 





edges, and jewelled in four holes. ..... . «-- MM O 
GOLD CASES.—Size ror Grexriewes 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, plain, or 


engine-turned gold case, the movement with the 
latest improvement, Le. the detached escapement, 
jewelled in four holes, hard enamel! dial, hand to 
mark the seconds, and maintaining power to con- 











tinue going whilst being wound ... -- WW 6 
Ditto, in stronger case, spiaieaeie re gulator, ‘and 

capped . 1313 0 
Ditto, jewelled in s six x he les, and g culd balan ea very 

highly finished watch ...... . i717 © 

Hither of the Gentlemen's W ate hes may be had in gold 
hunting cases, for 3/. 3s. each extra 


17, Cornhill, Lon 


Street 


T. COX SAVORY and CO. Watchmakers, 
__ don, seven doors from Gracechurc) 


pe NEFORD’S PURE FLUUD MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
females, 
and it prevents the food of 
Combined with 





particularly during pregnancy 
infants from turning sour during digestion 


the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
. ‘d by Dinnerony and Co, Dispensing Chemists, (and 
Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 





nd Street, London, 
sts throughout the empire 


| OLLOWAY OINTMENT 
PILLS are SURPRISING REMEDIES for the 
of BAD LEGS.—Mrs. Aiken, a stewardess of steam-vessels 
residing in William Street, Great Howard Street, Liverpool, 
was afflicted for years with ful bad leg, in which were 


and sold by all respect 





AND 


CURI 





a dread 





several deeply-seated ulcers that defied the skill of many 

eminent surgeons to cure ; at last she was obliged to resign 
her situation and go into the Liverpool lofirmary, where s! 
remained five weeks withe improvement She left the 
and as a last resouree, Commenced using Hollo 

ment and Pills, and these valuable medicines 

ee a sound and perfect cure of her leg, and 





all Druggists 
Strand, 


health and strength —Sold by 
pees ‘a Professorg Hottowa1's Establishment, 244, 
London. 





! ceiving Govert 


i 


| ‘THE WIN 
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and GER- 


MANY have been carefully gathered in their respective 
localities by JAMES CAMPBELL, for Sale at the REGENT 
STREET WINE CELLARS, whey e, with all other Foreign 
they can be obtained by Falnilies at Moderate Prices. 
J tion is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cost now de- 
cribed by the proprietor, whose reputation has been appre- 
ciated by the public in his City Establishment during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Post-oftice orders, remittances, or town references, should 
be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street, 
London. 


y " , 
NCE HALL COAL AND CAN NEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now ‘oiten 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool, 


_ June 1, __ WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


TICOLL’S ONE and TWO GU INE A 


PALETOTS.—Many © assumed the use of the word 
iletot, but the Sole Patentees and “rg ws of the design 
and material are H, J. and D. NICOLL, chants and Army 
Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREE T , City Dépot, 
22, CORNHILI 

This most useful and gentlemanly garment costs ‘for very 
hot weather) ONE GUINEA; but that at TWO GUINEAS 
is chiefly used in this climate, and kept ready for immediate 
use in great variety As Agents are established in every 
principal Town in the United hingdom, they are too nume- 
rous to detail in an ordinary advertisement 

At CALCUTTA, D. WILSON 
SHAW ; at 


ES of FRANCE 









1852. 













Messrs. 
Pu _ 

at JA- 
Canada, 


sud Co. represent 
peep 
( BRUCE and 
and Co.; at MONTRE AL 





and Co at th 
PRANCIS 
G cow 1 LL 









T°. PARENTS and GI ARDIANS.— 

The tendency of modern taste as exercised in BOYS’ 
DRESS, is happily free from the grievous folly to which girls 
are subjected for the improvement of figure and gait, as it is 
called. In the garments made by Messrs. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, and 120, gent Street, and 22, Cornhill, the chest and 
limbs, although gracefully clad, are not improperly confined ; 
und the result is a better chance of having in riper life a 
well.formed chest, with free play for the lungs and other 
vital organs. In point of moderation in cost, and general ex- 





style, &c. such will correspond with the 
Messrs. Nicout’s extensive Clothing 
118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, 


cellence in quality, 
other departments in 
Warerooms, 114, 116, 
Cornhill, London. 


.r y NE as 
ME [CALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTIL BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous fur the hairs not comin 
loose, le, An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a thi 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 














nap 
Russian bristles, whieh do not s« often likecommon hair, Flesh- 
brushes of improve d graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 


brashes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mr reatre, Binoxey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 a, Oxford Street. 


THe. TEETH AND BREATILO 


A good set of teeth ever insurcs favourable pres 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every 
individual, both as regards the general health, by the proper 
mastication of food, andthe conscquent possession of pure 











and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the purpose, ROW LAN D'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI 
FRICKE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, 


tecth to the latest period of 
ill tartar and concretions, 
s to the enamelled surface, 
uder the gums firm and 
impart sweetness and 
r box 


purifying, aud preserving the 
life It will be found to eradicat: 
sand impart a pearl-like whiten: 
remove spots of incipient decay, re 
red, and from its aromatic influence 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. p 
Cavrion.—The words“ ROW LAND'S ODONTO" are on the 
label, and“ A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold 
by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers 





Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
()* CORPULENCE; or EXCESS of 

FAT DURING PREGNANCY. By Tuomas 
Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Green, and Lonoemans, 





Kine CuaMBenrs, 
London: Loyomay, Brows, 


TO MANAGERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 
ag gm from the REPORTS of 
4 HER MAJESTY’'S INSPECTORS of SCHOOLS: 
intended chiefly for the Use of the Managers and 
Teachers of sueh Elementary Schools as are not re- 
ment Aid. 
NOMAN, Brown, 





mdon: La 





Grereyx, and Lonomans, 


Now ready, 
POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; 


containing a Familiar History of the Animals 
mentioned in the Bible. By Mania bk. Cartow. With 
Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


NEW 
With ¢ 


ZEALAND. By Dr. J. D. 
soloured Plates, price 31s, 6d. ; 


FLORA Ol 
Hooker, F.R.S. 
plain, 21s, 


FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX-LAND, ané 


the adjacent Islands. By Berruotp Seemann. With 
Plates, price 10s, 
Reeve and Co. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, with Portraits, 10s 6d. bound, 


ave OF THE PRINCESSES 
4 


ENGLAND, Vol. IV. 
By Mrs. Evererr Garren. 
Comprising the Life of Margaret Tudor, Daughter of 

Henry VII. and Consort of James the Fourth of Scot- 

land, &e. 

* Mrs. Green, ntious 
racy in historical writing we have more 
occasion to praise highly, has in the 
omitted nothing that can throw light on the personal 
character, the pursuits, or the various incidents which 
marked the lives of her respectiv Iler style 
is attractive, and her opinions afford always evidence of 
judgment and impartiality. Her work will be a valu- 
ible addition to any library. Evaminer. 

Coeury and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


OF 





eare and accu- 
than once had 
book before us 


whose consci 


heroines. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI.— ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher by the 24th, and BILLS for insertion by the 26th 
instant. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CXCV.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended 

for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 

lishers before Thursday, the lst, and BILLS not later 
than Saturday, the 3d of Jury. 

*,* The Article on INVESTMENTS for the WORK- 
ING CLASSES, by W. R. Gree, Esq. in No. 194, will 
be published separately in a few days, price 1s. 

London: Loneman, — and Co, 39, Paternoster 
ow. 








This day is published, No. I. price 1s. 
RACTS FOR ELECTORS ON FI- 
NANCE and TRADE. By R. Torrens, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

No, II, On the question, should the Income-tax be 
Continued, and the Import-duties Diminished; or 
should the Income-tax be Abolished, and the Import- 
duties on non-Necessaries be Increased ? 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
ARCHDEACON HARE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HE CONTEST WITH ROME. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 1851; 
with Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman’s re- 
cent Lectures. By Jutivs Cuaries Hare, M.A, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


OLBURN AND CO’S. NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
HE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 
Queen of France. By Miss Parpor. 3 vols. 8vo. 

with Portraits, &c. 42s. 

“A fascinating book. A biography combining the 
attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which taking a place midway between the 
frescoed galleries of 7 and the philosophic watch- 
tower of Guizot, has all the pictorial brilliancy of the 
one with much of the reflective speculation of the other.” 
—Daily News. 


It. 
TLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC 
;3 — By Captain Mackinnon, R.N. 


It. 
(}“*=. SMITH’S FIVE YEARS’ RE- 
SIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A most complete and graphic delineation of Ne- 
paul and Nepaulese affairs.”—John Bull. 


Iv. 
| ISTORY OF THE BRITISH CON- 
QUESTS IN INDIA. By Horace Sr. Jouy. 


2 vols. 21s. 
ARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Grey. 
3 vols. 
** An admirable work—a powerfully conceived novel, 
founded on a plot of high moral and dramatic interest.” 
—John Bull. 


11. 
Vee ony OF AN ETONIAN. 
By C. Rowcrorr, Esq. 3 vols. 

** Full of anecdote and lively painting of men and 

manners.” —Globe. 


a7 * 
M *® 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE, late Master of the Rolls. By Tuomas Dvur- 
rvs Harpy, Esq. Keeper of the Records, Tower. 2 
vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. [ Immediately. 


Il. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 
aye. Some, Author of ‘‘ Corneille and his Times.” 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


111. 
PAU L 
2 vols. 


ENTIL 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
I 


A Tale. 





E Y¥’S 


iit. 


WOMAN'S LIFE. By Emre Cartey, 


Author of ** The Birthright.” 3 vols. 
(In a few days. 
Iv. 
OUR ANTIPODES. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munpy. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. 42s. 


v. 
THE FORTUNES OF KELLY 
O’DWYER; a Novel. 3 vols. 
VI. 


CORNEILLE and his TIMES. 


Guizor. 8vo. l4s. 


By M. 
vil. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: Memoirs of the 
Duchess D’Angouléme. By the late Mrs. Romer. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


vill. 

THE LIFE of KING ALFRED the 

GREAT. By Dr. Rermxnotp Pavut. Edited by 
Tuomas Wricut, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 8vo. 14s. 


Ix. 
A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
eo in 1851. By Jawes Brace. Post 8yo. 


x. 
SIXTEEN MONTHS in the DANISH 


ISLES. By Anprew Hatton, Esq. 2 vols. 2ls. 





Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











[June 19, 1852. 





Third Edition, carefully revised, price Six Shillings, cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY ; 


OR A MONTH 


IN SWITZERLAND 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1848. 


By JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to her Majesty's Household. 
WITH A MAP AND LLLUSTRATIONS. 
London: WM. 8. ORR and Co. 2, Amen Corner; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 





BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular 


and Family Reading 


Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A Descriptive Account of the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; with Particulars 


of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 


YEARS IN 





TEN 


By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 


AUSTRALIA 


By the Rev. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
With an Introductory Chapter, containing the Latest Information regarding the Colony. 





By the Same Avruor, just returned, 


THE 


A VISIT TO THE 


GOLD 


AUSTRALIAN 


DIGGER. 


GOLD FIELDS. 


With Remarks and Hints for intending Emigrants, and the latest accounts of the Condition of the Colony. 
By the Rev. DAVID MACKENZIE, Author of “ Ten Years practical Experience in the Colony.” 
W. S. ORR and Co. London. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PAINTERS OF ALL NATIONS. 
On the FIRST of JULY will be published, 
The FIRST PART of a magnificent Work in Quarto, under the above Title, printed on the 
best paper, and produced in the most perfect style of typography, 


CONTAINING 


THE LIFE OF MURILLO, 


WITH HIS PORTRAIT, AND EIGHT SPECIMENS OF IIIS CHOICEST WORKS, 
Including the ‘‘ Conception or THE Virors,” lately purchased by the French 
Government for the sum of 23,4407. 
This beautiful Work, to the preparation of which many years have already been devoted, will comprise the 


Lives of the greatest Masters of the 


FLEMISH, DUTCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN SCHOOLS, 
with their Porrrarrs and Srecimens of their most celebrated Works, from Drawings and Engravings by the first 


Artists of England and France. 


The Editorship of the Work has been confided to Mr. M. DIGBY WYATT, Author of the “ Industrial 


Arts 


of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. &c. whose deep study of the Fine Arts, as well as of the connexion which should 
exist between their culture and industrial progress, will enable him to confer an utilitarian value upon the Work 
by a judicious arrangement of the whole, and the supply of Original Notes and Contributions. 
The Parts will appear on the First of every Month, at Two Shillings each, 
And will be supplied through every Bookseller in Town and Country. 
JOUN CASSELL, Ludgate Hill, London. 





MONUMENT TO THE LATE THOMAS MOORE. 
At an ADJOURNED MEETING, held at LANSDOWNE HOUSE, on Tvespay, the 8th of Junz 1852, 


A Communication having been read from the Earl of Charlemont, stating that it had been resolved at a 
Meeting of the Friends and Admirers of the late Thomas Moore, that a PUBLIC MONUMENT be raised to 


him in Dublin, his native city, 
It was resolved, 


First, That a Subscription be raised in Great Britain in furtherance of that object, and that the following 


persons be appointed a Committee for this purpose— 
LORD LANSDOWNE. 
LORD CLARENDON, 
LORD FORTESCUE, 
LORD WICKLOW. 
LORD CARLISLE, 


| 


2 


LORD SHELBURNE. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
LORD MONTEAGLE, 
MR. MACAULAY. 

MR. LONGMAN. 


Second, That the sums so raised shall not be expended until the Designs of the proposed Monument shall have 
been communicated to this Committee, and approved by them. 
Subscriptions will be received at the following houses: 
Messrs. COUTTS and Co. Strand ; 
Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, and Co. Lombard Street; 
Messrs. HERRIES and Co. St. James’s Street; 
Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Mr. LONGMAN has consented to act as Treasurer for the purposes of this Subscription. 


LANSDOWNE, Chairman. 


*,.* The Committee request that the Subscribers will send their amounts as early as possible, in order that they 


may be announced in the Newspapers. 





This day, Part II. 1s. 8d.; by post, 2s. 2d. 


AUTIONS FOR THE TIMES, | 


“The extreme cheapness of these tracts brings 
them within the reach of every one; and the candour 
and ability with which they are written ought to secure 
for them a very extensive circulation.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 

In Numbers, 2d. each. Also, Part I. containing Nos. 
I. to VIII. 1s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Nearly ready, in Svo. 


i} ONEY and MORALS; a Book for the | 


Times. Containing an attempt to explain the 
nature of Money Capital, and the probable Effects of 
the new Gold on commerce, incomes, and public morals ; 
with some Suggestions relative to the Agricultural In- 
terest, the Condition of Towns, and the National De- 
fences. By Joun Lacon. 

London: Joun Cnapman, 142, Strand. 


THE POOR BOY'S POETRY. 

Now published, price 5s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
YUESSES AT THE BEAUTIFUL. 
WN A Volume of Poems. By Ricnarp Reatr. 

With a Preface and Dedication, by Cuartes pE La 

Pryme, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*,* Testimonials of the merit of these poems have 
been received from writers of the first eminence. 

R. Fotrnorr, Brighton; and Loneman & Co. London. 


Published this day, price One Penny, 

N ANSWER to JOHN SMALL (of 
fl Fetter Lane) and to his DISINTERESTED 
“CAUTION” to the Brighton Shareholders and the 
Public at Large, against the CRYSTAL PALACE re- 
moval to “‘ Sydenham.” Bya Brighton Shareholder. 

Pecnam Ricwarpson, 23, Cornhill. 








TRACTS FOR ELECTORS, 
Just published, Ls. 
1 ippeasens FOR ELECTORS. No. II. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 

Income-tax or Import-duties — Policy of England 
and of the United States contrasted—Progress of Eng- 
land before and after the adoption of Sir Robert Peel s 
policy—Progress of the United States under their op- 
posite policy—Ricardo’s Theory of International Ex- 
change—Causes which render Profits and Wages lowe: 
in England than in the United States—England made 
tributary tothe United States—Canning and Huskisson 
—Lord Durham in Downing Street—Cobden in Franc 
—Nationality in the United States—Denationalization 
in England—The Sceptre Departing. 

London : Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 
MAYNOOTH MORALITY !! AWFUL 
DISCLOSURES!!! 

Seventh Thousand, price ls. 6¢.; post free 6d. extra, 
THE CONFESSIONAL UNMASKED; 

showing the abominations now taught at May- 
nooth, and exposing the intercourse held by Priests 
with the wives and daughters of Roman Catholics; 
being authenticated Extracts from the writings « 
St. Liguori, Peter Dens, and other celebrated Saints 
and Divines whose works have been approved of by 
the College of Cardinals, and are now used as Class 
Books at Maynooth. 
London: W. SrranGr jun. 8, Amen Corner; and all 

Booksellers. 
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